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Editorial Notes 


It is with deep sorrow that it has to be announced now that Sri S. K. 
George, till recently the devoted and distinguished Editor of Gandhi 
Marg, will no longer be able to resume his work on this Journal. 
His health has completely failed him and he has now finally retired. 


As a Professor in more than one College, he was the idol of his 
students. As a writer and author of some well-known books, like 
Gandhi’s Challenge to Christianity and The Story of the Bible, he 
knew how to clothe high thought in simple, chaste and forceful 
language. As a devotee of truth and non-violence, he has always 
remained gentle but inflexible. His best contribution to contempo- 
rary thought in India would, undoubtedly, be his thesis that no 
religion worth the name should seek to pull down or weaken another 
but that all religions must strengthen one another at the highest 
level, if any religion was to survive at all. He was and is vitally 
concerned that religions should purify themselves and thus redis- 
cover their own inner substance. His conviction has remained un- 
shaken that purified and chastened religions could meet and work 
together and make a supreme contribution to human welfare. Curi- 
ously, in thus standing up for peace and goodwill among the different 
religions and their fruitful collaboration, he became the target of 
attack by the fanatics of all religions. He has, however, remained 
cheerful and tolerant in the face of all such attacks. 


Readers of Gandhi Marg will, no doubt, wish to join in the 
prayer that the mercy of God may be fully vouchsafed to Sri S. K. 
George and Mrs Mary George in their present sad situation. 


-- 

It is not without much hesitation that the present Editor con- 
sented to be named as such in the place left vacant by Sri S. K. George. 
It will not be easy for anyone to fill that place. Nevertheless, let 
us all, contributors, readers, members of the Editorial Board and all 
those who care for the ideals of truth and non-violence as interpreted 
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by Mahatma Gandhi join hands together to make Gandhi Marg a fit 
instrument to carry to people everywhere a deeper understanding 
of the life, work and ideas of the Master in whose name this Journal 
has been started. 


The Editorial Board has been reconstituted and the office of 
Gandhi Marg shifted from Bombay to the Central Office of the Gandhi 


Smarak Nidhi (Gandhi National Memorial Fund), at Rajghat, New 
Delhi 1. 


The Gandhi Smarak Nidhi has very recently taken an important 
decision. The Executive Committee of the Nidhi has resolved to 
establish a Foundation, to be called ‘The Gandhi Peace Foundation’, 
and earmarked Rs 10 million towards this project. 


A Pilot Committee for the Gandhi Peace Foundation was set up 
some time ago. This Committee drew up certain recommendations 
and sent them to the Executive Committee of the Nidhi. The present 
decision came out of these recommendations. 


The main object of the Foundation will be the organisation of 
research and study in the theory and practice of satyagraha as 
enunciated and taught by Mahatma Gandhi. 


The Pilot Committee, with power to co-opt more members, 
has now been commissioned to draw up a detailed plan and scheme 
of work for the Gandhi Peace Foundation. The members of this 
Committee at present are: 


Chairman: Sri R. R. Diwakar 
Members: Dr S. Radhakrishnan 
Sri Jawaharlal Nehru 
Acharya J. B. Kripalani 
Sri U. N. Dhebar 
Sri Morarji R. Desai 
Smt. Sucheta Kripalani 
Secretary: Sri G. Ramachandran 
Joint Secretary: Sri G. Ravindra Varma 


Readers of Gandhi Marg may look forward to obtaining more 
information about the Gandhi Peace Foundation in the next issue 
of the journal. 
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Gandhi on Religion 
and Ethics 


Selections from His Writings 


M. YAMUNACHARYA 


True religion and true morality are inseparably bound up with 
each other. Religion is to morality what water is to the seed that 
is sown in the soil. Just as the seed is choked under the earth when 
it is not duly watered, so too the morality that is devoid of the 
fertilising influence of religion gets thin and dry and is ultimately 
destroyed. It is clear, therefore, that true religion and true morality 
are inseparably bound up with each other. In other words, morality 
divorced from religion would be an empty nothing. There is no 
religion higher than truth and righteousness. If we commit sins with 
the name of God on our lips, can we hope to win the grace of God? 
Suppose a man admits the existence of God, but lives a life of false- 
hood and immorality, while another knows not the name of God but 
lives a life of truth and virtue, can there be any doubt as to which 
should be regarded as truly religious as well as moral? The one who 
does mere lip service to God is worse than an atheist, while the 
other must certainly be regarded as a highly pious man, since he 
lives in obedience to the eternal and immutable dictates of God. 
Religion then is synonymous with allegiance to the moral Law. 


We find that the laws of conduct and morality laid down by the 
greatest religions of the world are practically the same. And all 
religious teachers have also proclaimed that religion is based on 
morality. Just as a building falls to the ground when the foundation 
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is shaken, all religions must sink in the dust if their moral basis 
were to be disturbed. 


As soon as we lose the moral basis, we cease to be religious. 
There is no such thing as religion overriding morality. Man, for 
instance, cannot be untruthful, cruel or incontinent and claim to have 
God on his side. 


Morals, ethics and religion are convertible terms. A moral life, 
without reference to religion, is like a house built upon sand. And 
religion, divorced from morality, is like sounding brass, good only 
for making a noise and breaking heads. Morality includes truth, 
ahimsa and continence. Every virtue that mankind has ever practis- 
ed is referable to, and derived from, these three fundamental virtues. 
Non-violence and continence are again derivable from truth, which 
for me is God. 


Religion, not in the conventional but in the broadest sense, helps 
me to have a glimpse of the divine essence. This glimpse is impos- 
sible without full development of the moral sense. Hence religion 
and morality are for me synonymous terms. 


We are living in times when values are undergoing quick changes. 
We are not satisfied with slow results. We are not satisfied with the 
welfare merely of our own caste-fellows, not even of our own coun- 
try. We feel or want to feel for the whole of humanity. All this 
is a tremendous gain in humanity’s march towards its goal. But we 
won't find the remedy for human ills by losing patience and by 
rejecting everything that is old because it is old. Our ancestors also 
dreamt, perhaps vaguely, the same dreams that fire us with zeal. 
The remedies they applied for similar ills, it is possible, are appli- 
cable even to the horizon that appears to have widened beyond 
expectations. 


And my plea based on positive experience is that even as truth 
and ahimsa are not merely for the chosen few but for the whole of 
humanity to be practised in daily life, so exactly is self-control not 
merely for a few mahatmas but for the whole of humanity. And 
even as because many people will be untruthful and violent humanity 
may not lower its standard, so also though many, even the majority, 
may not respond to the message of self-control, we may not lower 
our standard. 
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GANDHI ON RELIGION AND ETHICS 


We may not attribute the weakness of the perishable body or 
the flesh to the imperishable soul that resides in it. We have to 
regulate the body in the light of the laws that govern the soul. In 
my humble opinion, these laws are few and unchangeable, capable 
of being understood and followed by the whole of the human family. 
There would be differences of degree but not of kind in their appli- 
cation. If we have faith, we won’t lose it, because it may take a 
million years before humanity realizes or makes the nearest or visible 
approach to its goal. 


The main purpose of life is to live rightly, think rightly, act 
rightly; the soul must languish when we give all our thought to the 
body. 


The only virtue I want to claim is truth and non-violence. I 
lay no claim to superhuman powers. I want none. I wear the same 
corruptible flesh that the weakest of my fellow-beings wears, and am 
therefore as liable to err as any. 


It was wrong to call me an ascetic. The ideals that regulated 
my life are presented for acceptance by mankind in general. I have 
arrived at them by gradual evolution. Every step was thought out, 
well considered, and taken with the greatest deliberation. Both my 
continence and non-violence were derived from personal experience 
and became necessary in response to the calls of public duty. The 
isolated life I had to lead in South Africa, whether as a house-holder, 
legal practitioner, social reformer or politician, required for the due 
fulfilment of these duties, the strictest regulation of sexual life and 
a rigid practice of non-violence and truth in human relations, whether 
with my own countrymen or with the Europeans. I claim to be no 
more than an average man with less than average ability. Nor can 
I claim any special merit for such non-violence or continence as I 
have been able to reach with laborious research. I have not the 
shadow of a doubt that any man or woman can achieve what I have 
achieved, if he or she would make the same effort and cultivate the 
same hope and faith. 


Why argue that because a man like me could not escape unclean 
thoughts, there is no hope for the rest. Why not rather argue that 
if a Gandhi, who was once given to lust, can today live as friend 
and brother to his wife and can look upon the fairest damsel as his 
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sister or daughter, there is hope for the lowliest and the lost? If 
God was merciful to one who was so full of lust, certainly all the 
rest would have His mercy too. 


I think that the word ‘saint’ should be ruled out of present life. 
It is too sacred a word to be lightly applied to anybody, much less 
to one like myself, who claims only to be a humble searcher after 
truth, knows his limitations, makes mistakes, never hesitates to admit 
them when he makes them and frankly confesses that he, like a 
scientist, is making experiments about some of the eternal verities of 
life, but cannot even claim to be a scientist because he can show no 
tangible proof of scientific accuracy in his methods nor such tangible 
results of his experiments as modern science demands. 


Truth has been the very foundation of my life. Brahmacarya 
and ahimsa were born later out of truth. Whatever therefore you 
do, be true to yourselves and to the world. Hide not your thoughts. 
If it is shameful to reveal them, it is more shameful to think them. 


Always aim at complete harmony of thought and word and deed. 
Always aim at purifying your thoughts and everything will be well. 
There is nothing more potent than thought. Deed follows word and 
word follows thought. The word is the result of a mighty thought, 
and where the thought is mighty and pure, the result is always mighty 
and pure. 


A man of character will make himself worthy of any position 
he is given. Character, not brains, will count at the crucial moment. 
Character is any day more eloquent than speech. Purity of character 
and salvation depend on purity of heart. Put all your knowledge, 
learning and scholarship in one scale and truth and purity in the 
other and the latter will by far outweigh the former. In the divine 
account books only our actions are noted, not what we have read or 
what we have spoken. 


True morality consists not in following the beaten track, but in 
finding out the true path for ourselves and in fearlessly following it. 


No action which is not voluntary can be called moral. So long 
as we act like machines, there can be no question of morality. If 
we want to call an action moral, it should have been done consciously 
and as a matter of duty. Any action that is dictated by fear or by 
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GANDHI ON RELIGION AND ETHICS 


coercion of any kind ceases to be moral. It also follows that all 
good deeds that are prompted by hope of happiness in the next world 
cease to be moral. 


Let us not seek to prop virtue by imagining hellish torture after 
death for vice and houris hereafter as a reward for virtue in this 
life. If virtue has no attraction in itself it must be a poor thing, to 
be thrown away on the dung heap. Nature, I am convinced, is not 
so cruel as she seems to us, who are so often filled with cruelty our- 
selves. Both heaven and hell are within us. Life after death there 
is, but it is not so unlike our present experience as either to terrify 
us or make us delirious with joy. He is steadfast who rises above 
joy and sorrow, says the Gita. ‘The wise are unaffected either by 
death or life. These are but faces of the same coin.’ 


We should cease to grow the moment we cease to discriminate 
between virtue and vice. 


How can I, the champion of ahimsa, compel anyone to perform 
even a good act? Has not a well-known Englishman said that to 
make mistakes as a free man is better than being in bondage in order 
to avoid them? I believe in the truth of this. The reason is obvious. 
The mind of a man who remains good under compulsion cannot 
improve, in fact it worsens. And when compulsion is removed all 
the defects well up to the surface with even greater force. 


There is no such thing as absolute morality for all times. But 
there is a relative morality which is absolute enough for the imper- 
fect mortals that we are. Thus, it is absolutely immoral to drink 
spirituous liquors except as medicine, in medicinal doses and under 
medical advice. Similarly, it is absolutely wrong to see lustfully 
any woman other than one’s wife. Both these positions have been 
proved by cold reason. Counter arguments have always been 
advanced. They have been advanced against the very existence of 
God, the sum of all that is. Faith that transcends reason is our only 
Rock of Ages. My faith has saved me and is still saving some from 
pitfalls. It has never betrayed me. It has never been known to 
betray any. 


Reason is a poor thing in the midst of temptations. Faith alone 
can save us. Reason appears to be on the side of those who indulge in 
drink and free love. The fact is that reason is blurred on such occa- 
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sions. It follows the instinct. Don’t lawyers ranged on opposite sides 
make reason appear to be on their side? And yet one of them must 
be wrong, or it may be that both are. Hence faith in the rightness 


of one’s moral position is the only bulwark against the attack of 
reason. 


That which is opposed to fundamental maxims of morality, that 
which is opposed to trained reason cannot be claimed as sastra, no 
matter how ancient it may be. To be true to such a religion, one 
has to lose oneself in continuous and continuing service of all life. 
Hence, for me, there is no escape from social service, there is no 
happiness on earth beyond or apart from it. 


Our desires and motives may be divided into two classes, selfish 
and unselfish. All selfish desires are immoral, while the desire to 
improve ourselves for the sake of doing good to others is truly moral. 


The highest moral law is that we should unremittingly work for the 
good of mankind. 


He who is not prepared to order his life in unquestioning obe- 
dience to the laws of morality cannot be said to be a man in the 
full sense of the word. 


I have made the frankest admission of my many sins. But I 
do not carry their burden on my shoulders. If I am journeying 
Godward, as I feel I am, it is safe with me. For I feel the warmth 
of the sunshine of His presence. My austerities, fastings and prayers 
are, I know, of no value, if I rely upon them for reforming me. But 
they have an inestimable value if they represent, as I hope they do, 


the yearnings of a soul striving to lay his weary head in the lap of 
his Maker.1! 


1. All the excerpts in this selection are reproduced with the permission 
of the Navjivan Trust. 
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Gandhi and the Commissars 


HOMER A. JACK 


Whatever Gandhi thought about communism generally and about 
communism in India, communists made efforts to convert him and he 
made efforts to convert them. He opposed ‘those Bolshevik friends 
who are bestowing their attention on me’.60 In 1927 an Indian com- 
munist tried to convert Gandhi. He answered ‘the impatient 
comrade’ and reported that ‘his facts are fiction and his deductions 
based upon fiction are necessarily baseless... . Iam sorry, but we 
stand at opposite poles.’61 When Louis Fischer told him that ‘the 
Indian communists want communism of the Stalin type in India 
and want to use your name for that purpose, Gandhi simply replied, 
‘they won’t succeed’.62 


If the communists could not make Gandhi toe the communist line, 
he never ceased trying to convert them. His was the dictum of 
hating the evil but not the evil-doer. He once said: ‘All communists 
are not bad, as all Congressmen [members of the Indian National 
Congress] are not angels. I have, therefore, no prejudice against 
communists as such.’63 In 1924 he said: ‘My creed of non-violence 
not only does not preclude me but compels me even to associate 
with anarchists and all those who believe in violence. But that 
association is always with the sole object of weaning them from 
what appears to me to be their error.’6¢ In 1938 some Indian com- 

60. Young India, 11 December 1924. 

61. Young India, 17 March 1927. 

62. Harijan, 4 August 1946. 


63. Louis Fischer, op. cit., p. 330. 
64. Young India, 11 December 1924. 
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munists came to Sevagram presumably on a mission of peace. 
Gandhi argued with them, but ended on this note: ‘I want to occupy 
a corner in your hearts if I can.’ Since they distrusted him, Gandhi 
made them ‘a sporting offer’. He said: ‘One of you or all of you 
can come to me at Sevagram, study me, see all my papers, look 
at the correspondence, ask me questions, and decide upon the course 
you would adopt in your dealings with me. There is no secrecy 
with me.’65 And in 1946 he said: ‘I have friends among [the com- 
munists]. Some of them are like sons to me.’66, 


Whatever Gandhi’s personal feelings were towards communism, 
an aphorism has emerged that ‘Gandhism is communism minus 
violence’ (another form is ‘Gandhism is communism plus God’). 
Vinoba Bhave, a long-time disciple of Gandhi, feels that Gandhism 
and communism are two ‘irreconcilable’ ideologies and comments: 
‘These two “irreconcilable” ideologies are so physically alike that 
one could have well served as the double of the other in a political 
fraud. But there was a slight difference. One breathed, the other 
did not. The result was that a dinner was being prepared for the 
one and a coffin for the other. The likeness between these two ideo- 
logies [Gandhism and communism] bereft of this trivial (!) diffe- 
rence of ahimsa is similar to the above pair of doubles.’67 The late 
K. G. Mashruwala, writing a whole book on Gandhi and Marx, also 
strenuously objected to the identification of Gandhi with Marx— 
or with Lenin or Stalin. He wrote: ‘When it is said that Gandhism 
is communism minus violence, the impression created is that the 
“minus violence” factot in communism is some small impurity the 
removal of which will make it the same as Gandhism. The “minus 
violence” factor is a major factor of considerable value. The impli- 
cations of “minus violence” are so great as to make the equation as 
illusory as to say that red is green minus yellow and blue, or a 
worm is a snake minus poison.’68 


If Gandhism is the antithesis of communism, it is also opposed 
to capitalism-cum-democracy. Gandhism is opposed to both com- 
munism and capitalism in the great importance both of the latter 
attach to centralized control of capital and land, of industry and 


65. Mahatma, vol. 4, pp. 384-86. 
66. Harijan, 6 October 1946. 

67. Mashruwala, p. 17. 

38. Ibid., pp. 37, 38. 
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agriculture. Indeed, Mashruwala concludes that ‘the difference be- 
tween Gandhism and Marxism is great, but greater still is the dif- 
ference between Gandhism and unbridled capitalistic, feudal and caste 
orders.’69 


What have the communists in Russia thought about Gandhi and 
Gandhism? As far back as 1920, the First World Congress of the 
Communist International meeting in Moscow, said this about 
Gandhism: ‘Tendencies like Gandhism in India, thoroughly imbued 
with religious conceptions, idealize the most backward and econo- 
mically most reactionary forms of social life, see the solution of 
the social problem not in proletarian socialism, but in a reversion 
to these backward forms, preach passivity and repudiate the class 
struggle, and in the process of the development of the revolution 
become transformed into an openly reactionary force. Gandhism 
is more and more becoming an ideology directed against mass revo- 
lution. It must be strongly combated by communism.’70 In 1928, 
at the Sixth World Congress of the Communist International, a reso- 
lution was passed entitled ‘The Revolutionary Movement for the 
Colonies and Semi-Colonies’. This resolution stated that ‘even such 
movements as Gandhism in India, Sun-Yat-Senism, Sarekat Islam 
in Indonesia, were originally radical petty-bourgeois ideological 
movements which became converted into a bourgeois nationalist-re- 
formist movement’. Elsewhere the resolution indicated that ‘the 
communists must unmask the notional reformism of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress and oppose all the phrases of the Svarajists. Gandhists, 
etc., about passive resistance.”7! 


From this point onwards, the Communist International left it 
to the Indian communists themselves to judge—and often denounce 
—Gandhi and Gandhism. M. R. Masani in his study of Moscow- 
originated statements on India and Gandhi concludes that ‘Gandhi 
represents the complete antithesis to the communist and has been 
recognised as such in the Moscow press and radio for over three 
decades.’72 


69. Ibid., p. 93. 

70. Quoted in The Communist Party of India, by M. R. Masani. New 
York: Macmillan, 1954. 302 pp. pp. 20-21. 

71.. Toid., pp. 21, $2. 

72. Ibid., p. 234. 
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A recent edition (1954) of the Great Soviet Encyclopaedia con- 
tains these words about Gandhi: ‘Author of the reactionary teach- 
ings of Gandhism; he actively helped British imperialism by organ- 
izing and leading an Indian sanitary unit which served the British 
Army... When the popular movement appeared to become a revolu- 
tionary one, Gandhi betrayed the people and helped the imperialists 
against the people, in which they saw the main enemy. ... He pre- 
tended, in a demogogic way, to be a supporter of Indian independence 
and an enemy of the British.’ In another article the Encyclopaedia re- 
ports: ‘Gandhism widely exploits religious prejudices and the Hindu 
dogma about the unconditional subordination of the lower to the 
upper class and also the dogms about the “sinfulness” of any attempt 


to change the present hierarchy of castes, which they allege has been 
establish by the will of God.’ 73, 74 


This description of Gandhi, given in an official encyclopaedia 
which in the past accurately reflected official government policy, 
shocked the Indian people (who were, in part, told of this article 
by a booklet issued by the U.S. Information Service). The Indian 
government made an official approach to the Soviet Embassy in 
New Delhi to amend the article. In other instances, Soviet literary 
judgements reportedly have been amended by the use of paste-over 
sheets for large volumes which can’t easily be destroyed or reprinted. 
A spokesman for the Soviet cultural delegation who was in India 
at the time admitted that a move to amend the remarks about 
Gandhi would be made when the delegation returned to Russia. 


At least once before the Russians had difficulties with the Indians 
over Gandhi. In 1951 an Indian cultural mission went to Moscow. 
During a performance, a Russian in the audience asked an Indian 
comic what the difference was between Gandhism and communism. 
The comic replied, ‘While Gandhism travelled in a bullock cart, 
Russian communism travelled in an airplane’. This witticism some- 
how angered the communist interpreter who refused to translate 


73. The New York Times, 28 October 1954, vp. 15; also Time, 8 November 
1954, vp. 46. 

74. The Soviet ‘Diplomatic Dictionary’, published in 1950 and edited by 
Andrei Vishinsky, said some derogatory things about Mr Nehru. He is 
called the one who ‘tried to involve India in the orbit of the Anglo-American 
bloc’ and charged his government with being ‘frightened of the growth of the 


democratic movement’ in India. (The New York Times, 30 October 1951, 
p. 16.) 
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GANDHI AND THE COMMISSARS 


this answer, asserting: ‘Gandhism is not as great as communism’. 
Upon learning this, the Indian performers refused further invitations 
to perform and even declined—Gandhi-like—to accept food. The 
next day the interpreter apologized to thern. Later the Indian leader 
of this delegation told his fellow-Indians in New Delhi: ‘The incident 
was a blessing in disguise because it gave an opportunity for mem- 
bers of the group to demonstrate the great esteem in which Gandhi 
is held by the Indian people.’75 


But what do the Indian communists themselves think of Gandhi? 
In the early 1930s, when Gandhi was having success with his several 
satyagraha campaigns, the Indian communists did not cooperate. 
According to Masani, the communists in India ‘not only held aloof 
from this anti-imperialist struggle but did everything they could to 
weaken and sabotage it. While love of Indian-made cloth and goods 
was sweeping the land, they sported suits made of foreign cloth as 
a gesture of solidarity with the British workers in Lancashire. 
When the people were being educated by Gandhi in the methods of 
non-violent resistance. they asserted academically the right to use 
violence.76 In 1930 Pravda published a ‘Platform of Action of the 
C. P. of India’. This especially denounced Gandhi, asserting: “The 
policy of Gandhism, on which the progress of the Congress is founded, 
uses a cloak of vague talk about love, weakness, modest and hard- 
working existence, lightening the burden of the peasantry, national 
unity, the special historic mission of Hindustan, etc. But under this 
cloak it preaches and defends the interests of the Indian capitalists, 
the inevitability and the wisdom of the division of society into rich 
and poor, eternal social inequality and exploitation.’77 


In 1934 the Indian communists started a ‘League Against Gandhi’, 
but it did not last long and only succeeded in alienating people.’8 
Then began a series of gyrations of the communist line. For a while 
the Indian communists tried to establish a united front with Con- 
gress and then, when ‘the imperialist war’ became ‘the people’s war’ 
in Europe, the Indian communists overnight opposed Gandhi and 
the Indian National Congress. They condemned the ‘Quit India’ 
campaign of the Congress and battled on the side of the British. 


5. The New York Times, 24 October 195], p. 4. 
6. Masani, op. cit., p. 42. 
7. Ibid., pp. 42-43. 

8. Ibid, p. 60. 
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GANDHI MARG 
They also supported the demand for Pakistan, which Gandhi tena- 
ciously opposed, and even asserted that every linguistic group in 
India had a distinct nationality and thus had the right to secede. 
However, by 1944 the Indian communists were s discredited that 
they followed the Indian version of the Earl Browder line in America 
in an effort to acquire respectability. Thus when Gandhi was 
unconditionally released from detention in 1944, the Indian commu- 
nists tried to make up to him. They arranged for him a private 
showing of the film, Mission to Moscow, but Gandhi seems not to 
have been impressed.79 


Even after Gandhi’s death in 1948, the Indian communists tried 
to make use of his prestige. They tried to infiltrate into the ranks 
of Gandhi’s followers and to claim that they were his real heirs. 
The All-India Peace Council requested the World Peace Council to 
allow it to observe the death anniversary of Gandhi in 1951. The 
international Cultural Commission of the World Peace Council was 
not exactly enthusiastic about this suggestion, but the All-India Peace 
Council celebrated the anniversary anyway for the next several 
years. However, when the Third Congress of the Indian Communist 
Party convened in 1953, the Politbureau’s Review Report included 
Gandhism as one of the ‘reserves of the ruling class’ in these terms: 
‘Far more serious than the direct organizational hold of the Congress 
or Nehru, however, is the hold of the Gandhian ideology, which is 
still powerful among the mass of the people . . . It should be parti- 
cularly borne in mind that more than three decades of Gandhian 
leadership in the national democratic movement have created a tradi- 
tion of particular forms of struggle which have affected large masses 
of workers, peasants and the middle class.’80 


New Age, the monthly ‘opinion’ magazine of the Indian Com- 
munist Party, ran a series of seven articles?! on Gandhi and Gan- 


79. Ibid., pp. 84-85. 
80. Ibid., pp. 184-85. 
81. (1) ‘The Birth of Gandhism’, New Age, July 1954, pp. 43-54. 
(2) ‘Non-Violent Non-Cooperation; The Technique of the Indian 
Bourgeoisie’, New Age, August 1954, pp. 34-48. 
(5) ‘Gandhi Retires from Congress’, New Age, December 1954, pp. 
22-23. 
(6) ‘Gandhi and Subhas Bose in the Final Phase of the Freedom 
Struggle’, New Age, May 1955, pp. 12-20. 
(7) ‘Gandhism’s Triumph or Defeat?’, New Age, June 1955, pp. 16-23. 
This author was unable to secure the third and fourth articles in 
this series. 
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GANDHI AND THE COMMISSARS 


dhism, beginning in July 1954. The author was E. M. S. Namboodi- 
ripad, well-known Indian communist. In the summer of 1955, he 
became acting secretary-general of the Indian Communist Party 
while secretary-general A. K. Ghosh was taking treatment in Russia, 
and since has become head of the communist government of the 
State of Kerala. 


Mr Namboodiripad began his articles by reviewing the life of 
Gandhi, basing it upon the eight-volume biography of Gandhi, entitled 
Mahatma. Half-way through the first article he tried to make a 
class analysis of Gandhi’s first satyagraha struggles in South Africa 
at the turn of the century. He commented that ‘the great mass of 
the people show marvels of heroism and sacrifice, but a few leaders 
at the top plan and direct the movement along the path which they 
think best.’ He also noted the ‘settlements arrived at with the 
authorities without the knowledge or consent of the mass of the 
people who participated in the struggle, some of whom opposed it 
when its terms became known’. 


Mr Namboodiripad also commented on ‘the extremely reactionary 
social outlook which guided Gandhi throughout his activities’. He 
felt that his ‘total indifference to, if not contempt for, the radical think- 
ing of his London days’, when he studied law there from 1888-1891, 
therefore ‘stands in marked contrast to Marx, Engels, and Lenin’. 
Reminding his readers that Lenin was a contemporary of Gandhi, 
Lenin—the young lawyer—was translating Marx and Sidney Webb 
while Gandhi—also a young lawyer—was writing articles for The 
Vegetarian! ‘Lenin combined the militant mass movement of the 
working class with the most advanced ideology; Gandhi combined 
it with the most reactionary and obscurantist of ideclogies that was 
current in the contemporary world.’ 


The first article concluded with—to the author—a dilemma. 
There is a Gandhi who ‘tries his best to convince his followers that 
the way to end exploitation is not militant struggle against it, but 
serving its war and oppression’. There is also a Gandhi who ‘in 
the name of opposing imperialist exploitation denounces all that is 
modern, scientific and progressive in human civilization’. But the 
key to the dilemma Namboodiripad found in Gandhi’s class origin: 
a man ‘thrown up by the class which was then rising in Indian 
society—the Indian bourgeoisie’. He felt that ‘this man and, through 
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him, the class which gave him birth tried to mould the destiny of 
the nation for more than thirty years’. 


The author gave evidences, for all his scientific materialism, of 
marvelling at Gandhi’s touch: ‘How is it possible for the anti- 
imperialist national movement of a whole sub-continent to be based 
on such slogans as love, truth and non-violence—slogans which can 
certainly rouse millions in such religious movements as have been 
led by a Buddha, a Christ, or a Mohammed?’ He concluded that 
these ‘semi-religious’ slogans were bourgeois. Also Gandhi’s ‘sym- 
pathies lay’ on the side of the moderates in Indian politics. But 
Gandhi was ‘different from both the moderates as well as the extre- 
mists’. His difference and superiority lay in basing himself ‘on the 
pulse of the common people’. 


Next the author analyzed the Congress resolution of 1920 on 
non-violent non-cooperation. He felt that the program showed its 
‘essential class political character’. Gandhi and the Congress were 
content to irritate, harass, embarrass and inconvenience the British 
bureaucracy, but their program did not, ‘even to the slightest extent 
shake the essential basis of imperialist rule’. 


Thus Namboodiripad put his finger on Gandhi’s principal method, 
‘The much-talked-of abhorrence of violence is nothing but bourgeoisie’s 
natural fear that, once the working class enters the field of political 
action with its own weapon of struggle—the weapon of political 
general strike—the movement will go beyond the limits set by the 
bourgeoisie. That is why Gandhi shudders at the few incidents of 
violence which break out when the common people, the workers 
and peasants, enter the field of action as an organized political force.’ 


For all this criticism, Namboodiripad commended Gandhi for 
his understanding of Indian politics on the eve of Indian indepen- 
dence and thereafter—1947. He submitted that Gandhi had no per- 
sonal axe to grind; that he represented the bourgeois class as a 
whole and not an individual or a group among the bourgeoisie; and 
that therefore he was ‘able to look at every problem from the point 
of view of the long-range interests of his class as a whole, rather 
than from the narrow, petty, personal or group interests of sections 
of the bourgeoisie’. But Gandhi, for all his ability to look at pro- 
blems, could not comprehend the madness after the partition of 
India and Pakistan. And, the author observed, ‘herein lies the 
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limitation of the greatness of Gandhi, the leader of the Indian 
bourgeoisie. Circumscribed as his vision was by the world outlook 
of the bourgeoisie, he was unable to see that neither the deterioration 
in communal relations nor the degeneration of the Congress on the 
eve and after the transfer of power was accidental, but the result of 
the operation of certain laws of social development.’ 


The functionary of the Indian Communist Party ended his long 
analysis by observing that Gandhi ‘who began with the assumption 
of the essential goodness of individuals ended up with the theory of 
men having run mad and deteriorated’ during the communal riots 
following partition. Thus Gandhi himself, before his assassination, 
freely admitted that his mission in life was a failure. And Nam- 
boodiripad finally concluded: ‘No better, no more convincing a 
verdict can be given of the triumph of Gandhism as the political 
strategy and tactics of the bourgeoisie in its struggle against the 
British but at the same time of the total failure of Gandhism as a 
new social philosophy, a new method to regenerate man.’ 


Not content with this formal delineation of Gandhi and Gan- 
dhism, I had an interview with Mr Namboodiripad in August 1955 
when he had just assumed the acting secretaryship of the Indian 
Communist Party. He received me in the large party headquarters 
on the edge of a park which separates Old Delhi from New Delhi. 


He admitted that the communist line on Gandhi was being re- 
viewed. He said the only public evidence was a Reuters dispatch, 
but they are in fact restudying their earlier assessment of many 
Asian leaders. They reassessed Mustafa Kemal of Turkey, but 
without any pressure to do so. Pressure from the Indian govern- 
ment is not making them restudy Gandhi. Rather, in view of the 
Asian-African Conference at Bandung, and the role of Mr Nehru 
in modern Asian history, they were restudying the role of all of 
the Asian leaders, living and dead. 


I asked Mr Namboodiripad if the Soviet Encyclopaedia does 
produce a new conclusion, will he and other Indian communists auto- 
matically agree. He answered: “That depends; if they come to 
different conclusions, we will study their conclusions and we may 
agree or disagree.’ He implied that the Encyclopaedia contains 
articles but not necessarily official views. 
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Answering another question, he suggested that many present 
leaders of the Indian Communist Party were once close to Gandhi, 
since the leaders of the Central Committee were workers within the 
Indian National Congress at one time or another before indepen- 
dence. But he reiterated that Gandhi’s constructive program ‘in 
general was a method to divert the people’s attenion from the real 
problem’. He felt that the constructive program only helps the 
people ‘in a small way since it gives relief but constitutes no basic 
change’. He said that continuing Gandhian work against untouch- 
ability was good, but that basic education had ‘too much fad in it 
and didn’t raise the cultural level of the students’. 


As for communist use of satyagraha, he admitted that they will 
use ‘whatever method helps mobilize people and bring them into 
action’. What method they actually adopt ‘depends upon particular 
circumstances’. They officially called for ‘police action’ to wrest 
Goa from Portugal, since the latter has invaded Indian soil and ‘we 
have every right to chuck them out’. Howeven, the Indian Commu- 
nist Party joined other political groups of India in an all-party com- 
mittee and have no hesitation to use mass satyagraha in this instance 
of joint strategy. 


When both Gandhi and Stalin were alive, Louis Fischer wrote 
a small book comparing these two men. His antithesis follows: ‘In 
Joseph Stalin, communist dictator, autocrat of all the Russians, 
organizing genius, master of power, politics is ends. The means do 
not matter. ... In Mahatma Gandhi, saint, statesman, seer, idealistic 
socialist, pacifist, politics and principles are one. These two men are 
separated by sharply divergent attitudes towards men, means and 
words. ... Gandhi often blames himself; Stalin blames others. 
Gandhi is generous to opponents and tries to convert them. Stalin 
suppresses them. Stalin gets obedience. Gandhi gets love and 
loyalty.’ 


[concluded82] 


82. The first part of this article appeared in Gandhi Marg, April 1958. 
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The Twentieth Century 
and the Gandhian Way 


THAKURDAS BANG 


We are in the second half of the twentieth century today, with all 
its fascinating discoveries and baffling problems. Science has 
advanced by leaps and bounds and has alleviated human suffering 
to a considerable extent. In contrast to this, atomic and nuclear 
weapons are also fast becoming the order of the day. Not a month 
passes without some corner of the globe resounding to the explosions 
of the hydrogen bomb. Weapons such as were beyond human com- 
prehension exist today. And yet (perhaps because of it) man is 
seized with fear. He is timid in the era of atomic warfare, and 
our planet is faced with such a contradiction for the first time in 
history. 


Along with this, thanks to science, an age of plenty has set in. 
Many commodities, a bewildering variety of commodities, a host of 
comforts and luxuries have appeared on the scene. For the first 
time in history all human beings can live comfortably, owing to the 
tremendous advance of technology—and yet where do we stand? The 
masses are living in great scarcity even as regards the bare neces- 
saries of life. Many people are leading a life of semi-starvation. 
Unemployment stalks the face of the earth in most countries. 
Scarcity amidst plenty—this is our second contradiction. 


On the other hand, we are witnessing an all-round centralisation. 
We are faced with the concentration of wealth and power in a few 
hands. The Industrial Revolution, which began in the eighteenth 
century, started the process of concentration of wealth. But the 
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concentration of power, in the name of state socialism, welfare state, 
dictatorship of the proletariat, belongs verily to this century. Every 
war has extended the sphere of governmental activities and has 
concentrated power in fewer and fewer hands. To the extent to 
which power is getting concentrated, the citizen is becoming more 
and more dependent on the state. The instrument that was created 
to protect people from internal thieves and external aggression is 
now devouring the freedom of the individual. This is the third 
contradiction. 


These three contradictions, namely, armed timidity, scarcity 
amidst plenty and misery from the welfare state—how are these to 
be resolved? Has humanity discovered a new way out? The almost 
blind faith of mankind in violence as an ultimate solution of all 
problems is now nearing its end. The deterioration of communism 
in the Soviet Union and other East European countries and the 
resultant international squabbles have finished the faith of people 
in ideologies and ‘isms’ bearing any label. Law may assist in bring- 
ing about a favourable atmosphere for solving a problem, but it 
cannot stand on its own feet. In our own country the legislation 
on prohibition and on the removal of untouchability tell the same 
table. In sheer desparation one asks these question: Is humanity 
fast approaching its destined end? Is there no way out? 


The beginning of this century saw the emergence of Gandhi in 
public life, first in South Africa and then in India. He saw with his 
own eyes two terrible world wars, the grinding poverty and the 
enforced idleness of millions in Orissa and other parts of India, the 
sickening luxury of New Delhi, Bombay and other cities and the 
ever-increasing centralisation of state-power. As a solution to all 
these problems he placed before the people, not any rigid doctrinaire 
‘ism’ as was the fashion of the day, but the truthful and non-violent 
way of life. His whole life was a series of experiments with truth. 
Through these various experiments in personal and public life he 
showed that a new society could be founded wherein all these pro- 
blems would be solved and inner contradictions resolved. He in- 
vented the matchless weapon of satyagraha to free humanity from 
all kinds of injustice. 


Vinoba is illuminating this new path with his own genius by 
starting the bhudan movement, which has now culminated in 
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gramdan and gramraj. Gramraj puts an end to all the contradictions 
of our present civilisation. Man will extend his concept of the family 
to the whole village, and by thus restraining his greed, he will climb 
one step upward. Hence it is that Vinoba calls the whole process 
an ascent instead of a movement. 


One may naturally ask: ‘Village republics were there from the 
days of yore. Then why is it that the world has come to such a plight 
when no trace of any village republic is visible?’ The answer is 
simple. The difference between today’s gramraj and yesterday’s 
village republics (or the city-states of ancient Athens) is as much 
as the difference between Bapu’s carkha and the spinning wheel in 
the hands of a widow. The old village republics were there out of 
sheer helplessness. There was no other go. Today gramraj stands 
in the face of ever-increasing centralisation, as an emblem of revolt 
against all injustice. The spinning wheel of the widow could not pre- 
vent the emergence of the British power in India. It was the carkha 
in the hands of the Mahatma which stood for the elimination of impe- 
rialism. Where the old village republics failed gramraj will not, and it 
will succeed in creating a society of the free and the equal. 


The establishment of gramraj all over India and the world and 
the self-reliant sarvodaya society that will result from it will usher 
in an era which will be singularly free from exploitation by the capi- 
talist and coercion by the state. In the past all wars owed their origin 
to the lust for money and power. When all the springs of exploit- 
ation and coercion shall have dried up, as in gramraj, why will any 
nation or village republic have aggressive designs over another? As 
production and distribution will operate simultaneously in gramraj, 
the contradiction of poverty amidst plenty will be done away with. 
There will be work for all and the resultant production will be 
equitably distributed. All power in gramraj will vest in the village. 
The units above the village level will have only as much power as 
is delegated to them by the soverign unit of the village. Ultimately 
a world government like the U.N.O. will have only moral power. 
In such a state of affairs, the society will be almost free from all 
government. The Marxian postulate of the withering away of the 
state will come true in a totally novel way for the first time in 
history. Thus all the three contradictions of the present century 
will find their resolution in gramraj. 
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Today mankind is in a pitiable condition. On the one hand it 
has lost its faith in violence and all current ideologies. The old 
confidence in legislation is considerably shaken. On the other hand 
it has not been possible to have full belief in the Gandhian way. 
The heart feels that Gandhi was the man of the present age and 
that ultimately there is no other way for humanity; but the head 
dissents. Sometimes the logic of the situation leads us to this one 
conclusion; and yet we are not courageous enough to tread the path, 
to experiment in unilateral love. This state of indecision is fatal. 
Very soon people will have to choose the path and to walk upon it. 
This will have to be done soon enough as the dark clouds of a third 
world war are gathering in the heavens. 


So in this atomic age, which any day may lead to a deluge, 
some persons must keep their heads absolutely cool and must con- 
sume themselves in treading the path illumined by the Mahatma. 
India is the only hope of the world today. And in India the bhudan- 
gramdan movement has become the pivot of all constructive acti- 
vities. All political parties, religious bodies, other interests and the 
people at large have supported this great effort. All lovers of 
Gandhi will have to spend all their energies in making this steep 
ascent. This will lead to a great socio-economic revolution. Once 
it is successful in India, the experiment can be tried in the inter- 
national sphere. 


The bhudan yajna began in 1951. It has entered its eighth fate- 
ful year. In this scientific age tasks should be finished in a scientifi- 
cally correct way. The atomic age demands a quick culmination. 
Quickness and correctness are not mutually exclusive. If non- 
violence is unable to offer a quick solution for today’s riddles, this 
planet of ours will march along the wrong path. And one wrong step 
ahead can mean the deluge. 


Let us search ourselves. Where do we stand? What is our duty 
today? These questions merit serious consideration. Never in 
history was the time so propitious for non-violence. Nor did so 
much sympathy for it ever exist. We have to think quickly and 
act quickly. In the inimitable words of Sri Jayaprakash Narayan: 
‘The auspicious moment is being lost. Tomorrow it may be too late.’ 
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Impact of Gandhian Thought on 


Contemporary Economic Life 


R. V. RAO 


When the history of contemporary economic thought comes to be 
written, Gandhi’s name is sure to find a place of honour in it. It 
is not, of course, the object of the present writer to ascribe any well- 
knit system of economic thought to Mahatma Gandhi. One can 
easily see in all his thinking on economic matters a running thread, 
but Gandhi was not bothered to put them in the phraseology of any 
‘ism’, and the language in which he has expressed himself is so 
simple that it can be grasped by the masses of India, to whom any 
university jargon would be incomprehensible. In every one of his 
writings there was again a dominant spiritual undertone. 


The educated people might shudder to consider his views, but 
one may say that they can be examined on the touchstone of scientific 
enquiry. This will be clear if we compare the writings of Indian 
economists ten years ago with their writings now. Indeed ‘the dis- 
tinctly important place accorded by Indian economists now to small 
and medium-sized industries in India’s economy can largely be 
accounted for by the influence of Gandhian thought’. Western 
economic science, from which we mainly derive our inspiration, does 
not attach much importance to such industries. It is a good sign of 
the times that several economists are now considering the need to 
study Gandhian economics more intensively. There was a time when 
Gandhi was dubbed as a mystic dabbling in economics and politics 
without knowing his own limitations. But few have till recently real- 
ised that there is an ideology behind his views and that, like capitalist 
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economics, Gandhian economics has its own assumptions which are a 
challenge to current economic doctrine. His emphasis on the need for 
the protection of village industries in view of their ‘national’ and 
‘social’ importance is irrefutable. Indeed, the surprise is that it was 


given to a non-economist to state so clearly the implications of an 
immediately practicable programme. 


As Jawaharlal Nehru has rightly observed, ‘Gandhi has done a 
service to India by his emphasis on village industry. Before he did 
this, we were all, or nearly all, thinking in a lop-sided way and ignoring 
not only the human aspect of the question but also the peculiar 
conditions in India.’ In his note to the fifth session of the National 
Planning Committee he indeed laid down the dictum, that ‘no social 
or economic structure which does not provide work and security 
to the people can endure’. In India, we have too long thought in 
terms of the upper groups and ignored the vast numbers of our 
peasantry. This can no longer be done, and that forgotton creature, 
the Indian peasant, who has borne many a grievous burden for cen- 
turies, must find relief and security and advancement in our plans. 
Thus it was that Gandhi came to emphasise the principle of svadesi, 
the reduction of machinery and large-scale production to a minimum, 
the principle of decentralised methods of production and equality in 
distribution. As K. G. Mashruwala, in Gandhi Vicar Dohan, 
has pointed out, all that Gandhi insists on is discrimination in the 
matter of introducing machinery and labour-saving devices, parti- 
cularly when our problem is to find employment for the abundant 
labour force we have in India. As Mahatma Gandhi says: ‘My 
objection is not against machinery but against the madness for it. 
I too desire to economise time and labour, but not that of a particular 
class but of the entire mankind.’ But he holds the view, and rightly 
too, that ‘in a country where there are more men than can be given 
employment, it is injurious to use the machine. The machine does 
not save labour but lakhs of men are thrown out of employment and 
wander on the streets in hunger.’ He further emphatically says: 
‘I consider it a sin and injustice to use machinery for the purpose 
of concentrating power and riches in the hands of a few.’ Thus, we 
have to guard ourselves against the capitalist exploitation of the 
machine and its unrestricted use which is not compatible with 
Gandhi’s conception of a just society. The All-India Village Indus- 
tries’ Association, of which Gandhi was the president, decided to 
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allow the use of machinery for the production of pulp on certain 
conditions. Machinery may be used where technical conditions de- 
mand it, e.g. in the reduction of raw materials into pulp, or in the 
manufacture of watches, etc. Our guiding factor should be the in- 
terest not of the capitalist but of the consumer. Gandhi’s only 
anxiety was to show that large-scale production is not the magic 
key to prosperity as capitalist economists want us to believe. It 
should be the aim of economic planning to give employment to the 
entire population. To give an example, owing to the decline of 
cottage industries and the growing pressure of the population on land, 
agriculture today absorbs the largest percentage (72 per cent) of the 
population. If we take recourse to mechanised collective farming, we 
will be throwing a large number of people out of employment. The 
remedy suggested is industrialisation and several people go to the 
length of saying, ‘Industrialise or perish’. Experience of western coun- 
tries has shown that even though machinery may make labour more 
productive, the great force of ‘rationalisation’ is bringing about a 
progressive displacement of labour which G.D.H. Cole describes in 
his book, World Chaos. 


Indian economics, it is clear, must have its own assumptions based 
upon the Gandhian ideology. The sooner we get rid of the habit of 
taking our ideas from western thought, in season and out of season, 
the better it will be for us. Gandhian economic thought must indeed 
be given a prominent place in the history of the development of 
Indian economics. It is therefore desirable that we approach our 
economic problems in this way. 


Whatever may be the view of Mahatma Gandhi on industrial- 
isation and large-scale production, his insistence on the carkha as 
the symbol of India’s cottage industries has been responsible for a 
revival of spinning and a good many other cottage industries. It 
may be mentioned that it was his master mind that conceived the 
idea of starting the All-India Spinners and Village Industries Asso- 
ciation which has done much in the direction of resuscitating village 
industries. These laid the foundation for the present All-India 
Khadi and Village Industries Commission. During the last war we 
realized the economic significance of cottage industries. We can have 
economic equality only when we encourage small-scale democracy 
and self-government in production. 
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Gandhi and Thoreau 


B. NATESAN 


While Gandhi’s political philosophy and the technique of its appli- 
cation to the affairs of the nation were undoubtedly shaped according 
to the needs of the situation in the light of his own experience, 
there is every evidence that he was greatly influenced and fortified 
in his convictions by the teachings of writers like Thoreau and 
Ruskin and Tolstoy. Perhaps the most notable influence was that 
of Thoreau. 


Mr Polak who shared Gandhi's life and trials in South Africa 
for over a decade has told us how profoundly the Indian leader was 
affected by Ruskin’s Unto This Last. We also know how deeply im- 
pressed was Gandhi with the pacific teachings of Tolstoy. So close 
indeed was he in mind and spirit to the Russian prophet that he 
did not hesitate to seek his blessings for the success of his novel 
experiment in South Africa. It would however be wrong to say 
that Gandhi took his economic ideas from Ruskin or his ethical 
ideas from Tolstoy. Ideas have wings, but there is no doubt that 
kindred minds think alike. There was that in him which was defi- 
nitely responsive to the specific thoughts represented by Ruskin and 
Tolstoy. Judged by the similarity of opinions and habits of life no 
two men were more alike than Gandhi and Thoreau. Neither of 
them was an arm-chair philosopher living in an ivory tower of his 
own creation. They were both seekers after truth with an intense, 
overpowering desire to live according to their convictions. Both 
lived the simple and austere life; both had a congenital distrust of 
modern civilisation and refuted the tall claims made for machinery 
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GANDHI AND THOREAU 


as such; both swore by their conscience and refused to bow to out- 
side dictation; both preferred to live according to nature, whatever 
it might mean; both defied the laws of the state and cheerfully courted 
prison and, strangely enough, both adopted civil resistance to author- 
ity and commended it in almost identical terms. That does not 
mean that Gandhi derived his ideas of civil disobedience from the 
writings of Thoreau any more than that he got his economic views 
from Ruskin or his ethical notions from Tolstoy. 


In a letter to Mr Kodanda Rao of the Servants of India Society, 
dated 10 September 1933, Gandhi wrote: ‘The statement that I 
had derived my idea of civil disobedience from the writings of 
Thoreau is wrong. The resistance to authority in South Africa was 
well advanced before I got the essay of Thoreau on Civil Disobedience. 
But the movement was then known as Passive Resistance. As it was 
incomplete I had coined the word satyagraha for the Gujarati readers. 
When I saw the title of Thoreau’s great essay, I began the use of 
his phrase to explain our struggle to the English readers. But I found 
that even Civil Disobedience failed to convey the full meaning of 
the struggle. I therefore adopted the phrase Civil Resistance. Non- 
violence was always an integral part of our struggle.’ 


It is thus clear that Gandhi’s study of Ruskin or Tolstoy or 
Thoreau only confirmed and fortified him in his own beliefs formed 
after his own fashion — beliefs to which he held tenaciously and which 
he defended with Newman-like persuasiveness and conviction. 


Thoreau’s ideas of liberty in general and his method of resistance 
to governmental authority in particular were constantly in his 
thoughts, while Thoreau himself, we are told, had imbibed these ideas 
from his study of Indian philosophy. ‘What attracted Gandhi to 
Thoreau was his fundamental belief in the dignity of man and in the 
supremacy of conscience’, where the rule of law enforced by the 
state had failed to come up to the level of his own judgement—which 
in fact was the ‘still small voice’ within him. He held that this 
still small voice was paramount if not infallible, and the final test 
of truth and validity. To Gandhi, as to Thoreau, conscience is ‘the 
ultimate criterion, the final sanction’. In such a concept, says a 
student of Gandhi, ‘conscience is not caprice, not a stray uncoordi- 
nated impulse. It is the instructed moral sense, the profounder 
rationality which is in harmony with the whole personality.’ Indeed 
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Gandhi's whole life, even as Thoreau’s, ‘was a continuous moral pro- 
test against the violation of conscience in any sphere of life’. Above 
all Thoreau, like Gandhi, taught nothing which he was not prepared 
to practise himself. But Thoreau was no politician and he confined 
his experiments to himself, stoically submitting himself to the penalty 
of the state. When Thoreau was in jail for not paying the Mas- 
sachusetts poll-tax and Emerson asked him why he was there, Thoreau 
answered, ‘Waldo, why are you not here?’ 


The fact is that with him, as with Gandhi, ‘the individual is 
indisputably the original, the first fact of liberty’. There is no such 
thing as a corporate liberty, according to Woodrow Wilson. ‘Liberty 
belongs to the individual or it does not exist.’ 


‘I think that we should be men first, and subjects afterwards’, 
said Thoreau. ‘It is not desirable to cultivate a respect for the law, 
so much as for the right. The only obligation which I have a right 
to assume is to do at any time what I think right.’ 


I heartily accept the motto, ‘That government is best which 
governs least’; and I should like to see it acted up to more rapidly 
and systematically. Carried out, it finally amounts to this, which 
also I believe—‘that government is best which governs not at 
all’; and when men are prepared for it, that will be the kind of 
government which they will have. Government is at best an 
expedient but most governments are usually, and all govern- 
ments are sometimes, inexpedient.! 


Gandhi said the same thing in other words—more emphatically. 
No society, he said, can possibly be built on a denial of individual 
freedom. ‘It is contrary to the very nature of man, and just as a 
man will not grow horns or a tail, so he will not exist as a man if 
he has no mind of his own. In reality even those who do not believe 
in the liberty of the individual believe in their own,’ 


Of course what we seek in a democracy is the reign of law, 
based upon the consent of the governed and sustained by the organized 
opinion of the citizens. But, said Gandhi: ‘When law and order 
are instrumental in promoting a peace which is the peace of death, 
of a steady deterioration of the forces of life, of a helpless subjection 


1. Thoreau, Civil Disobedience, 1949. 
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GANDHI AND THOREAU 


to the forces of wrong-doing, or a helpless drifting along, then no 
code of politics should stand in the way of all possible moral and 
peaceful efforts on the part of a people to shake off the spirit of 
enslavement that may have overtaken it.’ Hence to Gandhi, as to 
Thoreau, ‘rebellion in a just cause is a duty, the extent of opposition 
being determined by the measure of injustice done and felt’. 


And what is the kind of rebellion that he espouses in defence 
of the right as he conceives it and in defiance of the wrong he feels 
so acutely? It is rebellion without hatred, without violence, with- 
out bloodshed. 


Complete civil disobedience is rebellion without the element of 
violence in it. An out-and-out civil resister simply ignores the 
authority of the state. He becomes an outlaw claiming to dis- 
regard every unmoral state Jaw. . . . Submission to the state law 
is the price a citizen pays for his personal liberty. Submission 
therefore to a state law wholly or largely unjust is an immoral 
barter for liberty. A citizen who thus realises the evil nature 
of a state is not satisfied to live on its sufferance and therefore 
he invites imprisonment and other uses of force against himself. 
This he does because, and when, he finds the bodily freedom 
he seemingly enjoys to be an intolerable burden... . Thus con- 
sidered, civil resistance is a most powerful expression of a soul’s 
anguish and an eloquent protest against the continuance of an 
evil state. 


For if we take care of the means we are bound to reach the end 
sooner or later. There is a law of nature, said Gandhi, ‘a law of 
nature that a thing can be retained by the same means by which it 
can be acquired. A thing acquired by violence can be retained by 
violence alone, while one acquired by truth can be retained by truth.’ 
Hence ‘means are not to be distinguished from ends. If violent means 
are used there will be a bad results... . The terms are convertible. 
No good act can produce an evil result. Evil means, even for a good 
end, produce evil results. Fairest means cease to be fair when the 
end sought is unfair. I am an uncompromising opponent of violent 
methods even to serve the noblest of causes.’ 


But, as we said, Thoreau was content to resort to civil resistance 
in his own person, as an example of decent defiance of state authority 
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where he felt himself to be in the right and the state in the wrong. 
But Gandhi had a more difficult task in that he had to deal with a huge 
mass of people, and he set about schooling them in the ways of non- 
violence. Gandhi had a social and political purpose behind his moves 
as he led the nation, step by step, to the promised land. It took 
time and patience to discipline a heterogeneous conglomeration of 
people of all ages, of both sexes, of varying degrees of culture or 
illiteracy. The experiment was not without success when first he 
tried it on South African Indians. It was comparatively not very 
difficult, as Indians in far-off South Africa felt themselves closer 
together as a people apart and they were inspired by a common 
purpose to united effort. And Gandhi, who shared their trials and 
tribulations as one of them, gave a lead at once unique and incom- 
parable. The experiment on a grander scale in India and under more 
difficult circumstances was however different. The leader was ac- 
cordingly more cautious and hesitant, and even when he had once 
plunged into mass disobedience, did not hesitate to withdraw and 
confess his ‘Himalayan’ mistake at the first sign of violence or disorder. 
It needs greater courage to withdraw and confess than to start civil 
disobedience. But Gandhi was never known to lack courage, how- 
ever dismal and disheartening the conditions of such withdrawal. And 
as a publicist2 has rightly pointed out, the author of satyagraha 
adopted precautionary measures to prevent the general respect for 
law from weakening. ‘He chose specific grievances—the salt tax for 
a notable instance—explained in elaborate terms the reasons for the 
choice and gave ample warning of his intentions to the British 
authorities before finally launching the movement. 


Yet neither Gandhi nor Thoreau attached undue importance to 
the strength of numbers. In a mechanical age we are apt to be 
impressed with size and succumb to the lure of regimentation. 
Thoreau held ‘that it is not so important that many should be as good 
as you, as that there be some absolute goodness somewhere; for that 
will leaven the whole lump’. Oftentimes Gandhi had only a handful 
of picked men to follow his lead. One man with a clean mind and a 
clear conscience could, in his view, be stronger than a crowd of in- 
different followers. It is the quality that tells in the end and the 
power of character is immense, dynamic, incalculable. 


2. B. Shiva Rao in Svarajya, 20 July 1957. 
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Gandhi, the Political Scientist 


D. MISRA 


Muriel, if when you get home you intend to speak a single word 
of criticism of the British administration in India, you must call on 
the Viceroy now before you leave India and tell him what you 
find wrong. You must give him the opportunity of disproving your 
criticism. Also it would not be fair to go without calling on the 
Governor of this province and telling him what you are going to 
report in England. On reaching London, you must go straight to 
the India Office and tell them what you are doing. It is necessary 
for you to go. Some of these men may help you. If they don’t, 
you must turn their refusal into your strength.’ ! 


In these words was this friend of India advised by Gandhi. A 
word of protest or unwillingness to accept this course of action be- 
fore she could do anything for India evoked a powerful insistence, 
indicating a conviction and an attitude of mind peculiar to real 
seekers of truth. Truth does not know any compromise or any 
reservation; it is clear and straightforward. 


In my school days Gandhi used to launch his civil disobedience 
campaigns, which were invariably preceded by a clear and straight- 
forward notice to the Viceroy, to Governors and even to the district 
authorities concerned. The result was that the alerted authorities 
used to put him and most of his eminent followers behind prison 
bars. This quick action of the authorities, at times, created an at- 
mosphere of failure and naturally the youth would not approve of 
the method. Even older men, believing that politics cannot simply 


1. From Muriel Lester’s ‘Gandhi, the Leader’, Gandhi Marg, 1957, p. 15. 
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be without the nasty game of diplomacy, used to say that the civil 
disobedience movement would never succeed and that Gandhi was 
essentially wrong in giving politics an ethical foundation, which they 
claimed it never had. Some went to the extent of saying that 
politics and religion could not possibly go together. The same ap- 
prehensions were evident in the minds of leaders in other colonies, 
where the people were keenly watching the experiment in India. 
Kwame Nkrumah writes:2 ‘At first I could not understand how 
Gandhi’s philosophy of non-violence could possibly be effective. It 
seemed to me to be utterly feeble and without hope of success. The 
solution of the colonial problem, as I saw it, at that time, lay in 
armed rebellion. How is it possible, I asked myself, for a revolution 
to succeed without arms and ammunition? After months of studying 
Gandhi’s policy and watching the effect it had, I began to see that 
when backed by a strong political organisation it could be the solution 
to the colonial problem. In Jawaharlal Nehru’s rise to power I re- 
cognised the success of one who, pledged to socialism, was able to 
interpret Gandhi’s philosophy in practical terms.’ 


Belief in traditional political tactics would have dissuaded Gandhi 
from this frankness and Muriel Lester would not have been advised 
the way she was. As she herself says in the article, she loathed the 
idea of seeing the Secretary of State for India, but Gandhi was un- 
moved and in his ‘usual unconcerned, unsentimental, matter-of-fact 
voice’ continued to give her further instructions. A lover of truth 
and one wedded to honest convictions cannot afford to be sentimental; 
for him truth is everything and for Gandhi truth was God. 


Yet what he was doing was motivated by a desire for the political 
freedom of his people. The Indian struggle for freedom could not 
be anything but political in nature, only the method was unprecedent- 
ed in the history of such struggles. Humanity, habituated to think 
in the traditional way of political struggles and revolutions, found it 
difficult to unlearn all the lessons of history and to learn the new 
method, which demanded a different kind of strength—that of the 
mind and the soul—and was based on a different conception of human 
nature. Gandhi implicitly accepted that human nature is infinitely 
modifiable. It is not difficult to understand why the masses in India 
could not universally accept the technique and why some leaders, 


2. Ina foreword to United Asia, 1957, p. 3. 
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GANDHI, THE POLITICAL SCIENTIST 


restless and impatient of waiting, could at one stage decide to differ 
from him. People lagged behind but Gandhi went ahead, and great- 
ness lies in being ahead of the times. Those who lagged behind 
continued to scoff at his technique, whicn was a new thing in politics. 
Nevertheless he had the joy of watching people who differed from 
him wait patiently for the result. Most people believed that he would 
be an exception, that he would not go the way in politics the great 
had gone in the past. The same love of truth which had prompted 
him to preach tolerance to a section of his countrymen ultimately 
brought about his inevitable end. The great hero went the way the 
others of his tribe had gone in the past. 


The one great lesson which Gandhi has for the politicians of the 
present day is that politics need not be a nasty game. The great 
tragedy of the day is that the immense benefits accruing from the 
pursuit of science and technology have made men power-intoxicated. 
Consequently while we have science we have not the scientific atti- 
tude. Can science, by any stretch of the imagination, be conceived 
to be based on an attitude of mind where the ego dominates and the 
objective rational attitude is kept in the background? Science has 
not been able so far to develop the technique which facilitates rational 
thinking in place of irrational rationalising. Traditional politics has 
advocated this mechanism of irrational rationalising and, hence, what 
goes by the lofty name of diplomacy. Hence also the stigma attached 
to politics, that it is but a nasty game and therefore politicians cannot 
be clean people. They do not believe in the ethical foundations to 
politics and are pastmasters in the game of hide-and-seek. 


It goes without saying that Gandhi was above this nasty game. 
In his beliefs and practices he was clean and considered the ethical 
basis to political struggle rather vital. His decisions and directions 
were frank, plain and above board. What we mean by a scientific 
attitude of mind cannot by any means be reconciled with hypocrisy. 
It is high time we examine the possibility of plain speaking in indi- 
vidual, local, national and international living; and if individuals, 
nations and international bodies become habituated to plain speaking, 
hypocrisy will possibly have no justification. 


The Gandhian way does not admit of diplomacy or any cleverness 
at hide-and-seek; and politics, national or international, minus diplo- 
macy, will certainly lead to a clear and straightforward formulation 
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and a free, frank, plain and above-board discussion of issues. In the 
absence of such an objective attitude of mind, while free discussion 
of international issues is advocated, the discussion is anything but 
free. It is ego-centric and very often centres round the prestige of 
individuals, and nations represented by individuals. If we could do 
a bit of plain-speaking, for instance, on racial problems or on pro- 
blems relating to the freedom of countries, keeping in view the 
accepted and defined fundamental human rights and with the adequate 
scientific and objective attitude of mind, there could never be the 
collossal racial problems which we are facing in the international 
forums. If democracy is a coveted way of living, with the dignity 
of the individual as its core, can political freedom be denied to any 
individual or nation? Can the democratic way of living belong only 
to a few countries and nations ana others be born only to be subjects 
of certain ruling colonial powers? If political freedom is presumed 
to be a fundamental human right where is the justification of some 
nations to perpetuate political subjugation? The premises do not 
justify the conclusion. The Gandhian way does not admit of an 
inconsistency between accepted notions and their practical appli- 
cation. What is true is also practicable. 


The doctrine of co-existence is but an inevitable consequence of 
the application of the Gandhian way. It is an undisputed fact that 
a state has the freedom to formulate its own economic and industrial 
policies as long as these policies are not detrimental to the progress 
and prosperity of another state, like an individual having the right 
to pursue a mode of living as long as it does not stand in the way 
of other individuals in the community. If this is not disputed where 
is the room for intolerance when one country differs from another in 
matters of economic and industrial policies? On the contrary human 
ingenuity has always led to diversity in the techniques of adaptation 
to certain universal problems, and one with the adequate scientific 
attitude of mind should have the patience to wait and analyse the 
benefits emerging from the various experiments. Co-existence would 
not then become difficult, and conflicts and tensions on account of 
the difference in ideologies could easily be avoided. 


The almost pathological state of insecurity in the world at the 
present moment has been, without doubt, generated by intolerance 
among nations and for want of the scientific rational attitude to 
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GANDHI, THE POLITICAL SCIENTIST 


human problems. The persistent symptom of obstinately sticking to 
one ideology without the free enquiring mind has led to convenient 
forgetting or a refusal to see the faults inherent in a particular 
ideology or system of administration. An open mind helps self- 
examination, and humanity will profit immensely if before a nation 
finds fault with another nation’s ideology it stops to examine if there 
is anything wrong in its own system. If humanity is sick today it is 
because man has forgotten himself and while he knows the whole 
universe he has yet to know what lies under the tip of his own nose. 


Rationalism of the Gandhian type (I refuse to call Gandhi a 
mystic or his ideal something illusory and unrealistic) would never 
lead to fanaticism and would, on the contrary, encourage the growth 
of tolerance of views. Like a genuine scientist he was always pre- 
pared to consider other views and was prepared to change his own, 
whenever such change was justified. is it very difficult, one 
wonders, to have this attitude of mind in our dealings with other 
men? Is it impossible to develop tolerance among nations? 


Herein lies the greatness, the uniqueness, of the Gandhian 
approach. His great lesson to humanity is that politics can be plain 
and above-board and can be given an ethical foundation, and that 
what goes by the name of diplomacy can be humanised. Gandhi 
had the honest conviction, and no British administrator could dispute 
it, that India’s freedom was overdue. The irresistible conclusion was 
that the British should have to quit India. Gandhi believed that 
there could be no two opinions about his people’s aspirations and, 
therefore, made no secret of the technique he recommended for 
the realisation of these aspirations. He was frank in his dealings, 
in the hope that some day reason would dominate and truth would 
emerge from the clouds of unreason. As the leader of a struggle 
for freedom he was definitly on a higher plane and was treated as 
such and respected by the British administrators of the time. Could 
he have evoked this respect from the rulers and from the rest of 
humanity if he had indulged in the traditional methods of secrecy 
and conspiracy? The end, however desirable, is never justified by 
immoral means; the means adopted for its realisation must be good. 
With these convictions rooted in his personality, after years of ex- 
perimentation with truth and constant self-examination, he could 
not have advised a friend of India in any other way. 
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Gandhian Economic Thought 


S. N. JHA 


There is a great diversity of opinion both at home and abroad on 
the economics that Gandhi preached. Although his economic ideals 
are being practised in some measure by the present Government, and 
economists in particular and educationists in general seem to be 
interested in their propagation, as shown by the fact that the econo- 
mic ideas of Gandhi have been included in the curriculum of post- 
graduate and other university classes, and to some extent even in 
lower classes, yet there is a great deal of apprehension and many 
critics question the validity of Gandhi's being considered to have 
given any economic ideals worth studying independently as a sub- 
ject. It is therefore desirable to analyse the facts and see if there 
can be a subject for study called ‘Gandhian economics’. 


Economics in its present form in India is largely the result of 
the thinking and writing of persons living and working outside India. 
An ‘economist’ is generally one who has studied the works of western 
writers like Pigou, Taussig, Robbins, Marshall and others. Or an 
economist may be one who has propounded some economic law. In 
either respect Gandhi was no economist, since he neither studied 
books of economics nor propounded any so-called economic laws. 
But he has suggested a new approach to economic problems, consistent 
with the other aspects of human life, by importing an ethical overtone 
into present-day economics. 


Economics is the study of human behaviour pertaining to wealth. 
Human behaviour is subject to change, it is dynamic. On this score 
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GANDHIAN ECONOMIC THOUGHT 


economic laws are not to be regarded as finite. With the growth of 
civilization, man’s environment has been constantly changing, and 
with this change human behaviour is not unlikely to keep step, con- 
sistent with the framework of a particular type of society. This is 
evident from the fact that there is no unanimity in the definition 
of the term ‘economics’ itself. Classical economists like Adam Smith, 
Ricardo and Mill defined economics as the science of wealth, which 
was criticized as unsatisfactory by later writers and until recently 
the Marshallian definition was accepted. Since the publication of 
the ‘Essay on the Nature and Significance of Economic Science’ in 
1932 by Professor Robbins a new and more acceptable type of defi- 
nition has been offered. Adam Smith does not draw a clear distinction 
between the study of political economy regarded as a science and its 
study regarded as an art. Later writers have emphasized the 
character of economics as a science. Others describe it as a science, 
both positive and normative, and as an art. 


While it is admitted that economics, being a study of man (in 
relation to wealth) as a member of society, is closely related to other 
social sciences, such as sociology, politics, jurisprudence and ethics, 
and since both economics and ethics as social sciences are concerned 
with the welfare of society, one cannot be divorced from the other, 
yet applying ethical ideas to economic concepts is widely deprecated. 
To Gandhi however only that economy is good which conduces to 
the good of all. To the question, ‘Is the economic law that man 
must buy in the best and the cheapest market wrong?’, Gandhi 
replied, ‘It is one of the most inhuman among the maxims laid down 
by the modern economists. Nor do we always regulate hu- 
man relations by any such sordid considerations. . . . The economics 
that disregard moral and sentimental considerations are like wax- 
work, that being life-like still lack the life of the living flesh. At 
every critical moment these new-fangled economic laws have broken 
down in practice. And nations or individuals when they accept them 
as guiding maxims must perish.’ 


The fact is that the general principles of economics do not operate 
in a vacuum. They operate within a social structure, and as such 
may vary according to their social frame-work. It is the latter aspect 
in which Gandhi was interested. Commenting on equal distribution, 
he said: ‘The real implication of equal distribution is that each man 
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shall have the wherewithal to supply all his natural needs and no 
more. For example, if one man has a weak digestion and requires 
only a quarter of a pound of flour for his bread and another needs 
a pound, both should be in a position to satisfy their wants. To 
bring this ideal into being the entire social order has got to be 


reconstructed. A society based on non-violence cannot nurture any 
other ideals.’ 


Even today economic reasoning is based on several assumptions. 
For instance, one of these is that of the ‘economic man’, who is sup- 
posed to be always moved by the motive of getting the maximum 
of wealth with the minimum of effort and able and willing to 
transfer his labour or capital freely as directed by this motive. 
Similarly Gandhian ideals may be expected to materialize if his 
assumption of a society based on non-violence becomes a reality. 
The sweeping remark that, looking to the state of society as it is, 
Gandhian ideals seem to be Utopian is not correct. Economic life, 
as at present lived by so-called civilized man, is the outcome of a 
long process of evolution. It has ascended (or descended!) from the 
root-grubbing and hunting stage to the present factory system or 
industrial stage. Now, who can say confidently that the present age 
will be static or in what direction it will move? 


If Gandhi strove to canalize this movement in the direction of 
constructing a new society on non-violent lines, he could well be 
regarded as a practical, if not a theoretical, economist. He wanted 
to bring about a change in our patterns of thought and feeling, and 
this required a change in the social environment as the means to 
achieve this end. It follows, therefore, that one is not greatly mis- 
taken in assuming a body of thought which may be called Gandhian 
economics, although it is perhaps more appropriate to speak of it as 
Gandhian economic thought or as the Gandhian economic school. 
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Gandhi’s Philosophy of 


Politics and Civilization 


V. P. VERMA 


No philosophy of history and politics can be understood apart from 
the meaning and significance of the personality of the original creator 
of that system. Gandhi was no systematic academic thinker, but that 
does not detract from his importance. He was an inspired teacher 
and prophet but did not have the acumen or the intention to work 
out a logical and theoretical construction. He was neither a Sankara 
nor a Kant. Instead he is akin to Socrates and Buddha, pouring 
forth the results of his deepest feelings and the most sincere realiz- 
ations of truth. But in all the writings of Gandhi from 1908 onwards, 
one finds a unity of theme with the minimum amount of contradiction. 


Gandhi started with the conception of an omnipresent funda- 
mental spiritual reality which could be called saccidananda or 
brahman or Rama or simply truth. He inherited the strong faith in 
the existence of a deeper spiritual existent from his family back- 
ground, specially from his devout mother. The writings of Tolstoy, 
his studies of Buddha’s personal life and the Gita (in the works of 
Arnold) and his contacts with Raychand Bhai, deepened and streng- 
thened his convictions. Hence Gandhi was a metaphysical idealist but 
not of the Sankara school. His views are similar to those of the theistic 
interpreters of Vedanta. The spiritual truth, according to him, is not 
to be realized by dialectical skill or conceptual cognition but by 
spiritual experience, a pure and disciplined holy life and by the per- 
sistent endeavour to concretize the norm of ahimsa in one’s action. 
Hence we find a synthesis of Vedantic metaphysics and Jaina- 
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Buddhistic ethics in Gandhi. Experience is the starting point of any 
philosophy and Gandhi claimed that the more disciplined he became 
the more did he approximate to the realization of truth. The greatest 
mystics and religious teachers of humanity have testified to the inward 
experience of some eternal values and real existence. Gandhi did 
not negate rational arguments and practical observation. He claimed 
to be a true scientist in the sense that he constantly experimented 
with truth and tried to make his propositions sounder by repeated 
observations. But this scientific and rational process of enquiry was 
only applicable to the world of social and political existence. His 
faith in a fundamental truth was not born out of arguments and 
observations but out of spiritual apprehension and intuition. 


A study of metaphysics is not only important for the reason 
that it affords an insight into the problems of the origin of the cosmos 
and the destiny of man but also because it vitally determines our 
social and political thought. Gandhi accepted idealism and hence 
he believed in the supremacy of ethical absolutism and the sociology 
of sarvodaya (the good of all). The Gandhian theory of ethical 
absolutism can be traced to the Vedic concept of Rta—the doctrine 
that there are all-encompassing cosmic and moral ordinances which 
govern both men and gods. Buddha had faith in the existence of a 
moral order. The great Hindu philosopher Patanjali accepted that 
the cardinal concepts of ethics (the five yama and the five niyama) 
were beyond the relativism of space and time. Gandhi accepts these 
insights. His own experiences in life convinced him of the superior 
efficacy of the moral norm. He considered truth and non-violence ta 
be absolutely binding. 


Since Gandhi believed in truth and non-violence, he accepted 
the great significance of religion in human history. He called himself 
a Hindu, but he was no narrow sectarian. Like Buddha and Rama- 
krishna he was above the bounds of creeds, cults, rituals and cere- 
monies. He accepted the essence of Hinduism, which according to 
him was the essence of all the great religions of mankind, such as 
Judaism, Christianity, Islam and Zoroastrianism. Religion according 
to Gandhi signified an emphasis on the moral values of man as spirit. 
It provided the dynamic incentive to his actions and life. He said 
that he was in quest of moksa—redemption to Gandhi did not signify 
isolation. It did not mean the negation and repudiation of the claims 
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GANDHIS PHILOSOPHY OF POLITICS AND CIVILIZATION 


of society and the human kind. Freedom to Gandhi meant the 
voluntary acceptance and enthusiastic fulfilment of the duties that 
naturally came one’s way—svadharma. In the spirit of the Gita he 
felt that, if lived with a sense of detachment and disinterestedness, the 
life of karmayoga could lead to the attainment of freedom and moksa. 
A life of dedicated service to one’s kind does not generate an attitude 
of aggressive or self-righteous altruism, but will lead to a progressive 
expansion of the human self till it came to comprehend almost the 
whole of human kind. Karmayoga meant extension of consciousness 
and that signified a cosmic and spiritual awareness. In the human 
heart an eternal battle was raging between the forces of good and 
evil, and karmayoga signified the elimination of the latter and the 
victory of truth, good and virtue. Thus we see that when Gandhi 
talked of the religious basis of politics he was not preaching pri- 
mitivism but a life of strenuous dynamic activity in quest of the good 
of one’s soul and mankind. He accepted the Biblical precept that 
it is far better to lose the world than to lose one’s soul. In the 
present materialistic, sensate phase of human civilization Gandhi’s 
conception of karmayoga, as established on the basis of the teachings 
of the Gita, is a fundamental contribution. 


The central evils against which Gandhi fought were racialism, 
imperialism, communalism and untouchability. The problems of 
labour versus capital were not acutely significant for him. In South 
Africa he fought against the racially discriminatory policies of the 
whites. In India, as a reformer, he fought against social injustices, 
tyrannies and oppressions. Primarily he was engaged in abolishing 
the unjust economic and political exploitation of India. But he was 
not a narrow nationalist. He accepted the theory of internationalism. 


Gandhi challenged the foundations of modern civilization. The 
sophisticated technological, secularistic, aggressive and lustful aspects 
of modern western civilization repelled him. It was equivalent to 
darkness and disease. He prescribed a return to nature, like Plato, 
Rousseau and Tolstoy. Earlier than Spengler he prophesied the 
decline and doom of western civilization, but he had tremendous 
faith in the rejuvenating power of the human spirit. Gandhi preach- 
ed a return to simplicity. In the context of modern India he appear- 
ed as a ruralist but from his later writings it appears that he was 
only opposed to the perversities of modern engineering and techno- 
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logy. He stood for safeguarding the integrity and economic founda- 
tions of the villages. He felt that India lived in the villages. Hence 
his slogan ‘Back to the village’ was not an abstraction or a reactionary 
trend. Even Marxists like Lenin have recognised that a balance has 
to be established between the rural and the urban centres. The growth 
of big megalopolitan centres has been also condemned in the west. 
Like some of the other western sociologists, Gandhi felt that a 
strengthened and economically sound village economy would revi- 
talize our democracy. In the carkha he found not the symbol of 
crudeness but the means and instrument of helping our people in at 
least getting the barest morsel of food. 


Gandhi is a moral and spiritual individualist. The individual 
seeking to better his character by moral technics is the starting point 
of Gandhian ethics. Not individual wealth but the individualistic 
propensity towards the acquisition of wealth is the central devil. 
Not the physical elimination of commodities but the suppression of 
the drive towards the avaricious accumulation and monopolistic 
possession of things, that may be and are needed by others, would 
bring the millenium. He is not opposed to institutional changes. He 
did believe in changes in the structure of society and politics. His 
career offers the momentous example of a lone individual challenging 
the union of South Africa and the British empire. But he would not 
consider structural changes to be sufficient. Like Buddha he believed 
that the enemy has to be converted into a colleague and helper. Just 
as Aristotle, in his critique of Phaleas of Chalcedon and Hippodamus, 
pointed out that man’s moral faculties have to be ennobled and sole 
reliance should not be placed on surface external changes in the 
outward organizations, so also Gandhi wanted not only the end of 
the British regime and of the Indo-British capitalistic and feudal 
exploitation of Indian society, but the final elimination of the desire 
to exploit. A really classless society based on mutual, active love 
and harmony was his goal. 


Gandhi considered the state as an organization of violence and 
force. He postulated that in the ideal state of Ramarajya there 
would be the sovereignty of the moral authority of the people and 
that the state as a machine of violence would be extinct. But he 
was not for the immediate ending of state power. Increasing per- 
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fection of the state should be the immediate goal although the ultimate 
aim is philosophical and moral anarchism. 


Gandhi was not an academic philosopher of history. But if we 
reconstruct his scattered ideas into a philosophy of history we find 
that he accepts theological determinism. He said that he literally 
believed that not a leaf moves without sanction from the divine 
power. Gandhi believed that, in the ultimate sense, God or truth 
being the final reality, it was the supreme determinant of things 
and movements in the world. But determinism in Gandhi applied 
only to the final explanation of things. It never degenerated into 
fatalism. He was a strong advocate of the strenous activism and 
energism of the Gita. His whole life was full of ceaseless actions, 
all inspired by the artistic vision of a spiritual whole which imparted 
a higher meaning to his diverse actions as a social worker, a journal- 
ist, a political leader and a moral prophet. Hence Gandhi combined 
a faith in the supremacy of God with the insistence on constant 
actions. He never accepted the theory of absolute freedom for man. 
Freedom for him lay not in the egoistic assertions of the claims of 
the individual ego but in indentification with the spiritual being. 
Freedom means realization of the moral self. Hence he stressed the 
rigid adherence to the code of mahavrata (the eleven great vows) in 
his asrama. To Gandhi freedom was a whole. Moral freedom from 
the slavery to passions, national freedom from the bondage of alien 
rulers and exploiters, and spiritual freedom from the demands of 
nature were all phases of freedom. To one whose life was permeat- 
ed by the belief in the presence of a higher spiritual reality, any 
compromise with evil, lust and slavery was wrong. Hence Gandhi 
advocated a return to simplicity and nature. He opposed large-scale 
industrialism and mechanization. He was not a complete ruralist 
advocating an unmitigated return to village arcadianism. It is true, 
he condemned western commercialism, imperialism and secularism 
as diseases. But later on, we find him realistic enough, at least in 
the context of the future Indian society, to advocate a reconciliation 
of large-scale and small-scale industries, the nationalization of key- 
industries, and the organisation of urban centres not as lop-sided 
outgrowths but as catering to the interests of the villages where the 
real soul of India lay. He was not even opposed to rural electrifi- 
cation. Thus we see that Gandhi's great gospel was that freedom 
is a whole. In western psychology and philosophy there has been 
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created an unhealthy separation of the different forms of freedom: 
the metaphysical freedom of the human self against cosmic necessity; 
the psychological theories of freedom of will and action; and the 
discussions about the reconciliation of individual political freedom 
and social authority. Gandhi’s attitude was integral. To him free- 
dom was a process of growth in quest of an articulated system of 
coherent moral purposes and actions. A man who obtains freedom 
over his passions would not tolerate the social and economic ex- 
ploitation of his neighbours because they are really his own selves. 
He would not be bound down to the creeds and conventions of a 
particular society or nation but would embrace mankind, nay all 
living beings, in a fraternal embrace. Gandhi’s life was a vindication, 
a supreme concretization, of the great Vedantic gospel that a man of 
realization transcends not only hate and sorrow but also separatist 
differences and the consciousness of finite claims and the concern 
for the just apportionment of his dues. Gandhi’s life was a constant 
progress towards the realization of unity and supreme freedom. 


Gandhi is a saint and a moral revolutionary. He stresses the 
moral bankruptcy of modern civilization and prescribes the sanctity 
of ethical substance and criteria. He thinks that a peaceful solution 
of our problems is not only possible but the only way to have a real 
solution. Gandhi is a realist with the occasional touch of the celestial 
prophet and the ethereal mystic in him. Hence he has a permanent 
significance for ethical and political thinkers. 


GANDHI ON CIVILIZATIONS 


It is good to have faith in human nature. I 
live because I have that faith. But that faith does 
not blind me to the fact of history that, whilst in 
the ultimate all is well, individuals and groups called 
nations have before now perished. Rome, Greece, 
Babylon, Egypt and many others are a standing testi- 
mony in proof of the fact that nations have perished 
before now because of their misdeeds. 
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Gandhi — a Man Alone 


J. VISAYATUNGA 


Friday, the thirtieth of January, 1948. Time, about seven in the 
evening, at a somewhat isolated place seven miles out of Madras 
city. After supper I was reading a story to the children. An 
Englishwoman, a neighbour of ours, came along on her cycle and 
asked for my wife. Both of us came outside. ‘Have you heard the 
news?’ asked our visitor. ‘No, what?’ I said. ‘Gandhiji has been 
shot dead!’ 


Sita, who hardly reads the newspapers and like millions of 
people in India knew his name simply as a byword for saintliness 
and greatness, was shocked and shaken. A cold shudder passed 
through me. 


Such was the anguish that spread over every town and home- 
stead in India on that tragic and historic evening. No event in con- 
temporary history, not even the awful Hiroshima bombing, made 
men and women feel so limp and stricken as the news of Gandhi's 
sudden death. Had he been on a sick-bed and had the people been 
prepared for such a dire calamity the shock would have been 
immense but not so dramatically sudden and unbearable. Only 
that morning’s papers had told us how disillusioned he had felt 
about independence and how he had advised the refugees not to 
shirk work. He was someone that India took for granted would 
live for ever, at least for years and years more. Even one like my- 
self, seldom given to anguish over loss by death, could not shake 
off the cold terror and sense of loss that gripped me. Could it be 
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false news? Or exaggerated? He was a man whom none but a 
fiend incarnate could wish to harm. So went our hopes and fears, 
and we spent the best part of the night conjecturing. We were 
telephoneless, radioless. The following morning brought us confir- 
mation of the horrible fact. 


And one realised why Gandhi was great, why he was irreplace- 
able, and how he had summed up in this age of atomic bombs and 
inter-planetary schemes the quintessence of the age-old Hindu idea 
of dharma, or righteousness, and how he had stood as a colossal 
question-mark to the go-getting and materialism among his own 
countrymen in particular and in the world in general. One realised 
how he had woven himself inextricably into the fabric of India and 
how his death had caused such a terrible rent in that self-same fabric. 
Nobody in the course of Indian history had caused such a pang to 
run through the heart of the nation as this simple man of God who 
had died with the name of ‘Ram’ (God) on his lips. 


And as the newspapers came in one learnt how the anguish 
of India was not hers alone but had been shared by high and low 
in all countries. The heart-ache his death had caused was no mere 
simulation, and the expressions of grief broadcast by eminent men 
of the world had a true ring. They too had felt, though perhaps 
less measurably than we who live in India had felt. No one in 
living memory had left behind in the world such a vacuum as 
Mahatma Gandhi had left by his death. 


Was it a paradox that he should have been a typical Hindu, or 
Indian if you like, and yet a universal figure? No. Human values 
are fixed and immutable. Truths are fundamental. Right and 
wrong are right and wrong for all time. In an age when the states- 
men of the world are hard put to it how to share the benefits of pro- 
gress and the fruits of the earth he had stood for the fundamental 
and basic needs of humanity—food and shelter, and the freedom to 
live and work and worship without violence to other living creatures, 
whether human or animal. All progress, all the benefits of civil- 
ization and science, he seemed to say, should be reduced to the lowest 
common donominator, so that neither king nor millionaire should 
want more of life than the commonest and lowliest could afford. 
Just as the great American democrat, Eugene Debs had said: ‘So 
long as one man is in bondage I am not free’, so did Gandhi try to 
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GANDHI — A MAN ALONE 


convince, first his own countrymen, and next the world at large, that 
progress could never be other than false and misleading unless it was 
in terms of the tiller of the soil and the cleaner of latrines. 


As a social code, in ancient and mediaeval times, Hindu customs 
and creeds and tenets had served their purpose exceedingly well. 
Even today, there is less chaos within the fold of Hindu society than 
there is within any other social system. But that is because it has 
been geared to such a pitch that it goes on whether those within the 
orbit will it or not. So that many of the virtues in the social code 
being mechanical have ceased to exact the willing cooperation of 
its votaries. Like all mechanisms its virtues are negative, unmotivat- 
ed by human volition or by man’s self-examination. To this excellent 
but soulless social code to which he himself had been cast, like a 
victim to the lions in a Roman arena, Gandhi gave a Conscience. 
And his whole life was spent in revitalising Hinduism so that it might 
stand up to the exigencies and needs of our twentieth century. 


And he realised, as you and I might well realise, that what the 
Buddha and Jesus have preached to mankind is sufficient for the 
salvation of mankind without any nostrums of any latter-day ‘prophets’ 
if only we would have the determination to apply the simple truths 
of existence scrupulously in our daily life. In short he had develop- 
ed that most unpopular impediment of a Civilisation—a Con- 
science. 


Mahatma Gandhi began with firsts first. Truth. Not abstract 
truth, not metaphysical truth, not scientific truth, but simple truth 
in the thoughts we think, the words we utter, and the acts we do, 
in our daily commerce of life. He found that satya was relegated 
to the realm of metaphysics in Hindu philosophy and that Hindu 
theology had cast the god out of his niche. In the vast pantheon 
of Hinduism there was no place for the God of Truth, the simple 
truth that the lowest peasant as well as the courtliest courtier might 
understand equally and readily. So he practised it as a lawyer, and 
because of it he failed as a lawyer, according to his own confessions. 
What success he eventually had as a lawyer was labouriously come 
by, after years of patient plodding, and on the civil side, and by 
practising utter truth. 


As one who subjected to minute scrutiny all his acts and re- 
actions and thoughts throughout the day, Gandhi was quick to dis- 
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cover that much of the humiliation poured upon himself and his 
compatriots was brought about by the slave-mentality of his country- 
men. It was not wholly due to their greed for gold but due to their 
having submitted to subjection by one ruler after another until 
with the coming of the last rulers, in the form of the English, their 
servile nature had grown beyond recognition, and almost beyond 
redemption. 


Now, what were the rules of the game as they existed? How 
many had followed the injunction of the Meek Man, the last Christian 
to die on the Cross, as Nietszche said of Jesus, and turned the other 
cheek when one cheek was smitten? Precious few. And the rules 
of the game were that you did to the other a thousand times worse 
than he had done to you. So the feud went on, gathering bitterness 
as now one side, now the other triumphed. Gandhi saw the sense- 
lessness of this continual warring between one camp and another 
no matter under what pretext, whether aggression, invasion, racial 
affront, or religious arrogance. The manhood of man is not complete 
until he replaces hate and ignorance by maitri or tenderness. So 
Gandhi, by temperament a man of great tenderness of heart, took 
upon himself to proclaim by all his actions and his words, this one 
supreme lesson. Ahimsa, which is better translated as ‘love’ than 
by the awkward term ‘non-violence’, was the basis of Gandhi’s life 
and the bedrock of his teachings. 


In translating this doctrine of ahimsa into mass action he some- 
times miscalculated the consequences and the enormity of an action 
undertaken by thousands of people, each of them at a very different 
level of spiritual comprehension. And he was the first to admit his 
‘Himalayan blunders’. 


Now that we can view his actions dispassionately we see that it 
was all of a piece. Nothing was disjointed; no action was inspired 
by malice or vindictiveness. He always reckoned in terms of human 
lives and decided, according to his lights, that a particular course of 
action was in the best interests of humanity. So that when he asked 
the British to ‘quit India’ in the dark days of 1942, when the Japanese 
invader seemed so close to the soil of India, he must have believed 
sincerely that that way India became less of a military objective 
in the eyes of the Japanese and that he would be obviating therefore 
so much suffering from India. 
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He has never had a particular hatred for the English, not that 
he had a hatred for any creature of God’s. His best friends have 
been English. He was early influenced in his vegetarian and dietetic 
theories by Henry S. Salt. He drew his inspiration in his early 
days when he was formulating his creed from westerners. His 
theories regarding an individual’s toil for another he derived from 
Tolstoy. These theories were reinforced when he read Thoreau’s 
Walden. And none of those friends stood so close to him as C. F. 
Andrews, a great classical scholar who turned his back on mere 
intellectual attainments and tried to live a god-fearing, Christ-like 
life. And in his last days Mahatma Gandhi was, I fancy, much 
buoyed up by the friendship and understanding of the Mountbattens, 
exemplifying, as they do, the best in English life. 


It is important and necessary to stress this leaning he had to- 
wards England. He hated British imperialism in India just as he 
would have hated any other kind of imperialism over any other 
people. And he emphasised, when he started his campaign of non- 
cooperation in 1919, that if the white bureaucracy was simply to be 
replaced by a brown bureaucracy that would make no difference to 
India’s fortunes. Very reminiscent of that utterance of his was his 
message to the gathering that had come together for prayer on Mon- 
day, 26 January 1948, his day of silence. This was his message: 
‘This day, 26 January, is independence day. This observance was 
quite appropriate when we were fighting for independence which 
we had not seen or handled. Now we have handled it, and seem 
to be disillusioned. At least I am, even if you are not. What are 
we celebrating today? Surely not our disillusionment... .’ 


He has often been criticised for hobnobbing with Indian million- 
aires. We must remember that in a vast country like India which 
is still agricultural the few who make use of modern commerce and 
industry are bound to become millionaires. They are themselves the 
products of a system and they cannot pause to consider the iniquities 
which have brought them their uninvited wealth. So, if Gandhi 
cultivated the friendship of capitalists and millionaires, it was, it 
must be inferred, as a means to drive home to them the vast diffe- 
rence between their way of life and what ought to be the true, dharma- 
ordained, simple life of a Hindu or Jain. And when the Parliamen- 
tary Mission came to India he took up permanent residence among 
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the scavengers, not that he might invite attention to himself but 
that he might convince statesmen and parliamentarians that the 
redress India sought was not on behalf of the privileged one-tenth 
but for the unprivileged nine-tenths of society. 


While on the one hand he challenged the right of Great Britain 
to rule India, and desired and strove to see India independent in his 
life-time, that work was incidental. His life-work was to level the 
peaks of society down to where the ordinary man and woman, the 
peasants and toilers of India, could find their place. He was con- 
vinced, as many a religious teacher and many a saint before him 
was convinced, that no man has a right to the service of his fellow- 
men if that service means ministering to the physical needs of him- 
self. The most outstanding feature of his conscientious life was 
this: that he would not let others do menial work for him. 


Though born a vaisya, Gandhi bettered the best brahman in this 
respect. His food during the latter part of his life consisted of a 
little goat’s milk, some dates and other fruit, and vegetables. His 
wardrobe was limited to the dhoti he wore. Therefore though he 
might have accepted the invitation of millionaires to make use of 
their homes for his stay he did not make himself a burden on their 
exchequer or taint his hands with their gold. And who knows what 
heart-searching his simple ways amidst all the ostentation of these 
luxury-laden homes must have set going in his hosts? Who knows 
but that the educational trusts and charities of the more educated 
of our millionaires might have been inspired directly by his unself- 
ishness? Being a believer in ahimsa, he did not believe in ‘liquidat- 
ing’ any particular section of society. however parasitical that section 
might be. One might indeed say he converted as many ‘publicans 
and sinners’, as another august personage working in a more limited 
field did two thousand years ago. 


Gandhi believed that not only was it possible for India to retain 
her inherent religious temperament in a civilisation so absorbed in 
production and distribution and (when distribution reaches a bottle- 
neck) in destruction, but that it was very, very necessary that India 
should do so not only for her own salvation, but to serve as ballast 
for the rest of civilisation. He was against the waging of war and 
against preparedness for war, in the shape of armies, naives, ‘air 
arms’ and what not. And he felt that much of this war-mongering 
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GANDHI — A MAN ALONE 


was the result of the city-civilisation that man had brought about by 
industry and hight-pressure salesmanship. In ancient times too it 
were the City States that started wars. At the same time Gandhi 
was philosopher enough and critic enough to see that city-civilisation 
can never make man happy. 


Gandhi knew that if India set herself the ambition of becoming 
a power, complete with full-fledged embassies in every so-called 
capital and armed with navies and armies and air-fleets, she would 
not be content to stop at that but would herself engage in wars of 
aggression or so-called defence. On the other hand, if the condition 
of Indian villages was improved with the use of money that would 
otherwise be spent on embassies and on acquiring secondhand cruisers 
—improved, without turning such villages into a series of miniature 
‘Babbitteries’ and urban horrors under the auspices of the cement 
companies—Gandhi knew that India would continue to remain hap- 
pier and would act as a corrective and example to the rest of the 
world. 


The Athenians tried to create ideal cities by killing off the ill- 
formed and the unwanted but before they could complete their job 
their cities themselves were razed. That is why Gandhi’s injunctions 
and wishes with regard to the consolidating of India’s village life 
deserve the most careful attention. 


Gandhi’s many-sided interests, including diet and health, labour 
and handicrafts, national languages and religious worship, were by 
no means isolated or without method. He started with the individual, 
and the individual he knew best next to himself was the unsophisti- 
cated Indian villager, honest on the whole, hard-working, conscien- 
tious about his domestic responsibilities, superstitious both about 
gods and about ‘superior persons’, and intensely religious. 


The near-ideal man, in the context of Indian life, as Gandhi 
envisaged him, is simple-living, productive, but not over-productive, 
able to use his hands, willing to do the work that he is prepared to 
pay others to do for him, educated, if possible, but not too-educated 
or academic, god-fearing and religious. 

There are those who hold that religion is responsible for all the 
wars and certainly for certain seemingly irreconcilable divisions in 
mankind today. Even if this were true it would refer to ‘institu- 
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tionalised religion’, religion where God is worshipped by millionaires 
in special pews marked with their names, in exclusive churches, or 
is invoked by bigoted priests in their inner sanctums. Man cannot 
do without God, but if he is worshipped with bhakti as Jayadeva, 
Chaitanya and Kabir and Gandhi worshipped him, certainly such 
worship can turn man away from brutal thoughts and acts towards 
worthier aspirations. 


In the Kasturba Scheme for the regeneration (but not uplift 
certainly) of Indian villages, Gandhi laid down long-term plans for 
the real benefit of India. There can be no worthier memorial to him 
than the implementing of that scheme and making it a success through- 
out the length and breadth of India. It will not only be hypocritical 
but an insult to his memory to continue to wear sackcloth and ashes 
and make pious utterances extolling his name. If we are to trans- 
mute effectively the sorrow that plucked at the heart of India with 
so violent a pain let us cast aside all bitterness and thoughts of 
revenge, let us remember that misguided patriotism is, and has been, 
responsible for much misery among mankind; let us remember that 
even if Gandhi did not echo those words of Nurse Cavell his life 
was testimony to Nurse Cavell’s immortal words, ‘Patriotism is not 
enough’; let us remember that ‘My country, right or wrong’ can never 
be the ideal of a god-fearing humanitarian, and let us above all 
remember the common man who is the pawn in politics and high 
finance and to the service of whom Gandhi consecrated his whole 
life and in terms of whom and whose vocabulary he interpreted po- 
litics and economics as well as religion. He sat at the spinning 
wheel for so many hours each day so that he might remind himself 
of the poorest of this land who work in the baking sun or the drench- 
ing rain from year’s beginning to year’s end throughout their lives 
in order to get a handful of rice with which to feed their children 
and themselves. Neither control, nor rationing, nor going about 
with the begging-bowl and asking for relief from other countries 
will change the lives of India’s peasantry for the better. The only 
effective check against poverty and insufficiency is self-denial and a 
willingness to share in a more equitable division of the wealth of 
India, in grain as well as in gold. This, as far as I can judge, seemed 
to have been the ideal that Gandhi set himself when he dreamt of 
India being once again a great nation, self-sufficient and able to hold 
her head high among the nations of the world. 
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Sarvodaya and 
the Welfare State 


KRISHNADAS 


The two words, satyagraha and sarvodaya, explain the entire life 
and philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi. He coined these two words 
in order to establish without any possibility of doubt that what he 
preached and practised was no second-hand product, but represented 
his own original contribution towards the solution of the problems 
with which he was faced in the world. These problems arose out 
of the circumstances prevailing in the world during his active life. 
And though the circumstances have changed and are changing, the 
remedies he discovered being founded on immutable principles are 
bound to have a universal appeal for mankind. Satyagraha and 
sarvodaya, therefore, will be integrated with the thought-structure 
of humanity as the days pass. And as their discoverer, the name 
of Mahatma Gandhi will be perpetuated as a saviour of mankind, 
like the other saviours of bygone days. 


Satyagraha and sarvodaya stem out of the same fundamental 
principles. Satyagraha literally means clinging to truth, or action 
based on truth. And sarvodaya means welfare of all, not 
the welfare of any particular group, class, community or 
race. Truth, non-violence (in thought, word and deed), purity of 
means for attaining the end, fearlessness, chastity, non-possession, 
non-stealing, restraint in food and drink, renunciation and self- 
sacrifice, bread-labour, practice of svadesi, respect for all religions 
and anti-untouchability—these are the virtues required to be culti- 
vated for the practice of both satyagraha and sarvodaya. The dis- 
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cipline covers the entire life of man. The votary of both satyagraha 


and sarvodaya must be prepared for a thorough revolution in his 
personal life. 


This clearly shows that satyagraha in its inner content is not 
the same thing as passive resistance. Nor is it the same thing as 
the ‘civil disobedience’ propounded by Thoreau. Thoreau when he 
enunciated the idea of civil disobedience intended by that form of 
resistance to change the thought-current of his contemporaries. But 
satyagraha aims at a change of heart of the oppressor or adversary. 
It thus seeks to touch a deeper chord. Soul-force is deeper and more 
potent than thought-power. Satyagraha, based as it is on soul-force, 
is thus a more powerful political weapon than either civil disobe- 
dience or passive resistance. 


Similarly, sarvodaya is not the same thing as either socialism 
or communism. The profit-motive is no doubt discountenanced by 
all the three systems, and social and economic welfare on an equal 
basis, and the establishment of a classless society, are the goals 
aimed at by all the three. How are these goals to be attained ? 
According to both the socialist and communist doctrines, these have 
to be achieved by means of the application of law, based on physical 
force, which is embodied in the state. The sanction, in this case, 
lies in violence, or physical force, the use of which sarvodaya totally 
denies. In sarvodaya, the only form of sanction is moral sanction. 
Truth, non-violence, fearlessness, chastity, non-possession, purity of 
means for attaining the end, and the other virtues, the cultivation 
of whirh is advocated by sarvodaya, are all moral and spiritual 
qualities, in whose practice and growth law as codified by the state 
need not play any role or part. That is why sarvodaya aims at the 
establishment not only of a classless society, but also of a stateless 
society. In other words, the full realization of sarvodaya implies 
both a classless and a stateless society. Socialism and communism 
will have to commit hara-kiri if they seek to approximate this ideal. 
This very fact establishes beyond doubt that sarvodaya is essentially 
different from both socialism and communism. 


The technique of satyagraha was evolved by Gandhi in the 
course of his fight against racial domination as it obtained, and 
unfortunately still obtains, in South Africa. Then he applied the 
same political weapon for the liquidation of British imperialism in 
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SARVODAYA AND THE WELFARE STATE 


India. After the attainment of political freedom by India, 
satyagraha, as a political weapon, has naturally receded into the 
background. But its counterpart sarvodaya, representing, as it does, 
the constructive program of Gandhi, holds the field. As the gift of 
the Father of the Nation, sarvodaya deserves to be respectfully and 
carefully studied by all thoughtful people entertaining a genuine 
desire for the good of the people. 


Gandhi has publicly acknowledged his debt to Ruskin for the 
dawn of the sarvodaya idea in his mind. But the program of 
sarvodaya was developed by him, to suit the political, social, and 
economic circumstances of India. The sarvodaya-discipline, in the 
form of the practice of truth, non-violence, purity of means, etc., 
was also his own formulation. What did he actually find when he 
appeared on the Indian scene? He found India not only politically 
dead, but also the subject of a heartless exploitation by a 
scientifically devised foreign system, which bled the country white, 
and rendered the masses helpless, emasculated and thoroughly 
demoralised. The rulers reigning from England set the fashion, which 
developed into a craze, for blind imitation of the west among the 
educated and intellectual section of the population. Exploitation set 
the tone to everything that happened in the country from top to 
bottom. The ruler exploited the ruled, the city exploited the village, 
the zemindar exploited the ryot, the capitalist exploited the labourer, 
the planter exploited the cultivator, the lawyer exploited the client, 
the doctor exploited the patient, the trader exploited the consumer, 
the teacher exploited the pupil, the rich exploited the poor, the ‘touch- 
able’ exploited the ‘untouchable’. It was practically a picture of social 
anarchy, which allowed one section of the population to live by prey- 
ing upon the other. By raising aloft the standard of sarvodaya Gandhi 
turned the wheel of this process of exploitation and canalised every 
form of social energy towards service of the people instead of exploit- 
ation. He also struck at every form of inequality prevailing in the 
country—political, social and economic. 


As he wrote: ‘If we would see our dream of sarvodaya, that 
is, true democracy realized, we would regard the humblest and 
lowest Indian as being equally the ruler of India with the tallest in 
the land. This presupposes that all are pure, or will become pure 
if they are not. And purity must go hand-in-hand with wisdom. 
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No one would then harbour any distinction between community and 
community, caste and outcaste. Everybody would regard all as 
equal with oneself and hold them together in the silken net of love. 
No one would regard another as untouchable. We would hold as 
equal the toiling labourer and the rich capitalist. Everybody would 
know how to earn an honest living by the sweat of one’s brow and 
make no distinction between intellectual and physical labour. To 
hasten this consummation, we would voluntarily turn ourselves into 
scavengers. No one who has wisdom will ever touch opium, liquor 
or any intoxicants. Everybody would observe svadesi as the rule 
of life and regard every woman, not being his wife, as his mother, 
sister or daughter, according to her age, never lust after her in his 
heart. He would be ready to lay down his life when occasion 
demands it, never want to take another’s life.’! 


When Gandhi described himself as a farmer and weaver by 
occupation he made himself one with the vast number of villagers 
toiling on land and carrying on the weaving industry. He introduced 
hand-spinning, as a subsidiary occupation to farming, in order to 
strengthen the weaving industry, and free it from the exploitation 
of industrialists, who then exercised unfettered monopoly over the 
production and distribution of yarn. He worked for the revival of 
village industries in order to put new life into the drooping economy 
of the village. India being predominantly an agricultural country, the 
welfare of the masses in India is identical with the resuscitation of 
village life. The program of sarvodaya was set with this perspective 
in view, and a sarvodaya worker is naturally expected to devote his 
time mostly to the service of the village. A confederation of self- 
contained, autonomous villages, organised on a community basis, and 
not on the basis of personal property, is the goal which sarvodaya 
seeks to attain. It is on this foundation alone that a non-violent 
state may be established, or the condition of non-state may be 
reached, and not by means of any state-effort made at the top. 


In Gandhi’s words: ‘In this structure composed of innumerable 
villages, there will be ever widening, never ascending circles. Life 
will not be a pyramid with the apex sustained by the bottom. But 
it will be an oceanic circle whose centre will be the individual 





1. Sarvodaya, p. 4-5. 
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SARVODAYA AND THE WELFARE STATE 


always ready to perish for the village, the latter ready to perish for 
the circle of villages, till at last the whole becomes one life composed 
of individuals, never aggressive in their arrogance but ever humble, 
sharing the majesty of the oceanic circle of which they are integral 
units’ 2 


How does this plan fit in with the constructive program put 
forward by the present welfare state, which has been established in 
India mainly through Gandhi's effort? Before entering into a 
discussion on this subject, we would like the reader to remember 
the fact that Gandhi practised non-viclence as a sacred creed, 
whereas the Indian National Congress, which he led from victory to 
victory adopted and practised non-violence only as a policy. That 
difference did not stand in the way of intimate and whole-hearted 
cooperation between him and the Congress. Under the present 
leadership, instead of sarvodaya, the Indian National Congress has 
adopted as its goal the establishment of a socialistic pattern of 
classless society. The goal of sarvodaya also is to establish a 
classless society. Thus there is a common point of agreement 
between the two. But over and above this, sarvodaya speaks also 
of the ideal of a stateless society. With reference to this, it is 
advisable to ponder over the weighty observations of Gandhi 
himself. 


‘If Euclid’s point,’ said he, ‘though incapable of being drawn by 
human agency, has an imperishable value, my picture (of sarvodaya 
democracy) has its own for mankind to live. Let India live for this 
true picture, though never realizable in its completeness.’3 


Again, ‘To me political power is not an end but one of the 
means of enabling people to better their condition in every depart- 
ment of life. Political power means capacity to regulate national 
life through national representatives. If the national life becomes 
so perfect as to become self-regulated, no representation becomes 
necessary. There is then a state of enlightened anarchy. In such a 
state everyone is his own ruler. He rules himself in such a manner 
that he is never a hindrance to his neighbour. In the ideal state, 
therefore, there is no political power because there is no state. But 





2. Ibid, p. 67. 
3. Ibid, p. 67. 
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the ideal is not fully realized in life. Hence the classical statement 
of Thoreau that that government is best which governs the least.’4 


The above extracts show that the non-state condition advocated 
by Gandhi is not an immediately realizable proposition. What is 
realizable in the immediate future is a classless society, for the 
establishment of which all well-wishers of India should bend their 
energies in a united effort. 


As an undeveloped country, India has many problems which 
can be successfully tackled not by any individual, but by a central 
organisation like the state. The poverty and ignorance of the 
masses hinder its progress at every point. Avoiding the destructive 
potentialities of science, the knowledge of science must be utilized 
for the service of man. The river waters, instead of being allowed 
to waste into the ocean, should be harnessed for enriching the soil. 
The mineral resources of the country should be discovered, tapped 
and brought to the use of man. The basic industries have to be 
developed and shipping revived. The national income has to be 
raised, not in order to serve the interest of any section of the 
population, but for the service of the masses and for raising their 
standard of life. While Gandhi stood for the continuity of village 
life, it is an error to suppose that he stood for the perpetuation of 
the poverty, misery, ignorance and squalor prevailing in a modern 
Indian village. He said: ‘The svaraj of my dream is the poor man’s 
svaraj. The necessaries of life should be enjoyed by you in common 
with those enjoyed by the princes and the moneyed man. But that 
does not mean that you should have palaces like theirs. They are 
not necessary for happiness, you or I would be lost in them. But 
you ought to get all the ordinary amenities of life that a rich man 
enjoys. I have not the slightest doubt that svaraj is not purna 
svaraj until these amenities are guaranteed to you under it.’5 


Again, ‘Economic equality is the master key to non-violent 
independence. . . . It means the levelling down of the few rich in 
whose hands is concentrated the bulk of the nation’s wealth on the 
one hand, and a levelling up of the semi-starved naked millions on 
the other.’6 





4. Ibid, p. 70. 
5. Ibid, p. 34. 
6. N. K. Bose, Selections from Gandhi, p. 77. 
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SARVODAYA AND THE WELFARE STATE 


‘“Everyone must have a balanced diet, a decent house to live 
in, facilities for the education of one’s children and adequate medical 
relief.” That constituted his picture of economic equality. He did 
not want to taboo everything above and beyond the bare necessaries, 
but they must come after the essential needs of the poor are satisfied. 
First things must come first.’? 


In what respect does this idea differ from the objectives of the 
plan of development which the present welfare state has chalked 
out for India? It should be remembered that the inspiration behind 
both the First and Second Five-Year Plans was provided by the 
Fundamental Rights and Economic Program of the Karachi Congress, 
and the Avadi Congress resolution on the socialistic pattern of society 
marks nothing but the development of the ideas behind that resolu- 
tion of that goal, the people will gain ample experience and 
(i) an increase in national income, (ii) development of basic and 
heavy industries, (iii) expansion of employment opportunities, and 
(iv) reduction of inequalities in income and wealth. For village and 
small industries, the Plan has provided for an outlay of Rupees 200 
crores to cover the development of the handloom and other village 
industries, such as khadi, handicrafts, agriculture, coir-making, etc. 
This offers a challenge to village workers to exhibit their power of 
organisation and capacity to execute what they have learnt at the 
feet of their Master, the Father of the Nation. It should be clear 
from this that the Second Five Year Plan does not in any way 
militate against the implementation of sarvodaya, which aims at 
the resuscitation of the village. The Plan recognizes that the goal of 
total employment can be reached only by providing full occupational 
opportunities to more than 70 per cent of the people of this country 
who depend on land. There is thus no difference between the 
sarvodaya school and the welfare state of India, so far as the 
establishment of a classless society is concerned. After the realiza- 
tion. The objectives of the Second Five Year Plan are said to be: 
opportunity to decide for themselves whether they will require the 
services of a state for the protection of their vital interests, or 
abolish it in the interest of a higher type of freedom. 





7. Ibid, p. 79. 


























Edueation for Peace 


REGINALD REYNOLDS 


Many people assume that the mere knowledge of foreign countries 
and of foreign languages must have a liberalising effect on the indi- 
vidual. I see no reason to accept this assumption. Some of the 
most narrow-minded and bigoted people I have ever met have tra- 
velled widely and collected little but prejudice. If travel really 
broadened the mind, then our Foreign Ministers and diplomats, who 
are for ever hopping from one country to another, would be model 
world citizens. As to languages, good linguists would not be em- 
ployed as hate propagandists on aggressive short-wave radio systems 
or as censors, stooges or spies. And the builders of great empires 
would acquire within a while so deep a respect and so great a love 
for their colonial subjects that they would find their odious talk 
impossible, and return home to preach colonial freedom, leaving their 
former victims to enjoy in reality the freedom which they advocated. 


These thoughts in no way depress me. It would be much more 
a matter for anxiety if, in fact, the cultivation of a liberal and hu- 
manitarian outlook did depend on travel. Even on this shrinking 
globe of ours the number of people who travel beyond their national 
frontiers is still relatively small. The great majority do not travel 
abroad. Whatever hope they have of achieving a sense of world 
citizenship is therefore quite unconnected with such opportunities. 
Let us then consider, for a moment, what ways are open to them. 


No child is born with a consciousness of his nationality. It is 
something which comes to him entirely through experience. If you 
bring up a Frenchman from infancy in an English home, and if he 
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does not know that he is French by birth, he is as likely as any 
English boy to absorb all the preferences and prejudices of the 
English environment in which he is reared—according to its structure 
in terms of class, geographical position, etc. Even when there is a 
pronounced difference in colouring and features, the sense of ‘race’ 
is slow to develop. Small children accept without question the fact 
that people are of different appearance, and colour of skin is of no 
more importance to them than disparity in size. It is only when the 
influence of an older generation is felt that the child begins to reflect 
notions of exclusiveness, of ‘superiority’ and ‘inferiority’ in his attitude 
to children who belong to another ethnic group. And, in exactly 
the same way, nationalism is forced upon him. For the subject 
peoples it is forced upon the individual by humiliation and frustra- 
tion. For those who rule empires it comes as part of a whole complex 
of conceit and egotism which is to be found in education, in news- 
papers, in films, in the radio and in private conversation. In my own 
observation such prejudices are more often assumed than openly stated 
—though this may be peculiar to Britain, where the most dangerous 
propaganda has always been carried out by indirect implication. A 
British boy is seldom told that he belongs to the Best Nation: he 
is educated on the assumption that this need hardly be stated because 
nobody in his senses would deny it. 


The first job, therefore, if we are concerned with a truly inter- 
national society, is not to deal with race prejudice and the uglier 
forms of nationalism as though they were aspects of Original Sin. 
The child, like the Simple Savage revered by the eighteenth century 
philosophers of Europe, is innocent of such faults, though he may 
have plenty of others. Our problem is initially a negative one—to 
prevent the corruption of human nature by anti-human traditions. 


This would be an easy task if all teachers were good inter- 
nationalists and free from race prejudice—provided also that they 
had not to contend with many pernicions influences in the home, in 
the press, in the movie-theatres, etc. But (since these ideal condi- 
tions do not exist) the task of the peace-maker in education is likely 
to be one of continually counter-acting and correcting. How is this 
best achieved? 


The remedy, I am convinced, does not lie in counter-propaganda 
but in the stimulation of a more critical and analytical attitude among 
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young people. Within one week I have seen groups of high-school 
boys and girls shaken out of many conventional attitudes merely 
by being asked to define the terms they use and to give a rational 
explanation for the prejudices they have acquired. Such question- 
ing should not be carried out harshly or derisively. It should be 
systamatic and relentless, but at the same time sympathetic and 
developed rather in the spirit of a game. The object should not be 
to replace one set of second-hand ideas by another, but to liberate 
the rational faculties, natural instincts and intuitive sense of values 
in the young people. For the first time many of them will find 
themselves forming their own judgments. I have seen this miracle 
performed more than once in a matter of seven days. So far from 
attempting to force new nostrums on the young people, the directors 
of a Seminar or Summer School held on these lines will challenge 
even the ideas with which they themselves agree, because even the 
best ideas will bear no good fruit with inadequate roots. 


But one does not have to hold a Seminar or a Summer School 
to practise this method. The good teacher or parent can and should 
be continually putting questions to children whenever they give ex- 
pression to the jaded fallacies which have led their elders to the 
brink of race suicide. For this, of course, many must expect to be 
persecuted. Socrates was not put to death for the assertions he 
made but for the questions which he asked. It was by questioning 
that he was said to have corrupted the youth of Athens. 


They gave Socrates hemlock to drink, so what about you? Is 
truth worth that? Is peace? 
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Basic Education in Kenya 


MARGARET BARR 


In December 1956 I was privileged to pay a flying visit to Nairobi 
and to see there a fascinating experiment in ‘Fundamental Education’ 
which is going on at the Jeanes School. Unfortunately the students 
had gone home for the holidays and the school was not in session. 
But a long talk with the principal and subsequent correspondence 
with him have convinced me that what is going on there is in close 
harmony with what we in India cail Basic Education. The similar- 
ities are many and impressive. 


In the first place the Jeanes School, like my own small school 
in the interior of the Khasi Hills, in Assam, and many other centres 
of Basic Education in India, is concerned with the education of some 
very backward groups for whom any type of education is difficult 
to absorb. Moreover, ‘those in the group who have already struggled 
up out of the surrounding mire of ignorance and poverty and tribal 
tabbos, have done so by the old academic method of education and 
are loath to make, indeed perhaps even incapable of making, the 
volte-face necessary to enable them to accept the idea that they 
have got to put themselves back, as it were, into the life of their 
own people and the rural districts’. If these words of the principal 
of the Jeanes School summarise the difficulty that he finds in getting 
suitable teachers for the new type of education among the African 
tribes, it describes just as clearly one of the major difficulties facing 
those of us who are trying to promote Basic Education among the 
hill tribes of Assam, for most of whom the whole purpose of education 
is to enable them to escape from the discomforts and crudities of 
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village life to well-paid jobs and comfortable homes in the towns. 
So that though there are today many hundreds of well-educated 
Khasis, it is rare indeed to find one, of either sex, willing to live and 
work in the interior. The few that one meets are, as one would 
expect, the salt of the earth. 


Another impressive similarity is the fact that one of the major 
aims of the new education drive in Kenya is to fit all the inhabitants 
of the colony to take their place as citizens in a total democracy, 
which is also one of the aims of India’s Basic Education. Perhaps 
Kenya is wise in postponing embarking on a total democracy until a 
larger proportion of the population shall have had a chance of receiv- 
ing this Fundamental Education. However that may be, free India 
was committed to democracy from the start, which makes it all the 
more imperative that her education system should succeed with the 
utmost speed in producing a generation of citizens who know what 
democratic citizenship means. To this end she has been wise enough 
to do something which so far Kenya has not done. Seeing that such 
education cannot be left to the care of post-school adult education 
(however excellent) she is taking pains to open up opportunities of 
Basic Education for every child from early childhood. This is a 
development which, to me, is one of the most hopeful and encourag- 
ing of all the hopeful and encouraging things to be seen in India 
today. For I believe that Gandhi never spoke a truer word than 
when he said that Basic Education would be ‘the spearhead of the 
silent, social revolution’ that he hoped to see in India. To get this 
done in Kenya is one of the hopes and aims of those in charge of 
the Jeanes School experiment. 


One point that the principal makes will be of interest to all 
workers in Basic Education in India, especially to those engaged in 
adult and social education work. He writes: ‘We have much less 
difficulty in teaching a man who has a farm and knows that he will 
have to make his living out of it for the rest of his life, how to make 
a decent income on that farm. It is much more difficult to teach 
children about this, because while they are still in school they defi- 
nitely see themselves climbing the ladder which leads out of the 
rural economy and into the wonderful wealth of the towns. Similarly 
it is much more difficult to teach girls in school about new methods 
of child upbringing than it is to teach mothers and fathers who 
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BASIC EDUCATION IN KENYA 


already have children of their own and are becoming actually aware 
of their own difficulties.’ I am inclined to think that there is a lot 
of truth in this. It would be interesting to know the views of people 
working in the field of adult education in India. Do they too find 
that work among rural adults is more rewarding and less difficult 
than among children? And does the average Indian village child, 
like the African one, regard education primarily as the ladder up 
which he may climb to escape from rural life? If the answer to 
these questions is ‘Yes’, then Basic Education is failing to do what 
Gandhi meant it to do. 


Much of the work and method of the Jeanes School is modelled 
on the Folk Schools of Scandinavia, of which there was an interesting 
account in an earlier issue of Gandhi Marg from Ethel Mannin, 
under the title ‘Education-for-Life in Sweden’. The frequent ap- 
proving of and complimentary references to Basic Education in India 
and Burma throughout that article could not but be gratifying to 
anyone working in the field of Basic Education here. But to one 
reader at least they came more as a challenge than a pat on the back. 
Her closing paragraph I found particularly searching: ‘Like the 
Basic Education of the East, to which it is so closely allied, it (ie. 
the Folk Education of Sweden) provides education in the truest 
sense, something far beyond the book knowledge of the purely aca- 
demic; it provides education in the art of living, the acquisition of 
that wisdom which is beyond knowledge, as Gandhi knew, and 
Tagore and all the saints and sages who have contributed to the 
ancient culture of the East.’ Is our Basic Education, as it is filtering 
down to the villages, really being like that? I believe that the future 
of India depends more on our being able to give an affirmative answer 
to that question that on any other one factor in the rapidly changing 
scene (hat is India. 








Gandhism and Socialism 


B. G. GOKHALE 


From time to time there has been talk of Gandhian socialism and 
the synthesis of Gandhism and socialism. The history of politics in 
India during last three decades has been profoundly influenced by 
the three forces of nationalism, socialism and Gandhism. Mahatma 
Gandhi began his political career in India in the early ‘thirties dedi- 
cated to the realization of certain well-defined political goals com- 
prehensively described as purna svaraj. He started his leader- 
ship as a nationalist, though as time passed he constantly enlarged 
the scope of his nationalist philosophy. This finally emerged as 
sarvodaya and acquired the official sanction of the Indian National 
Congress as its philosophy of political action and corporate life. 
Gandhi transformed nationalism from being a mere politics of protest 
to a consistent philosophy of life. 


The association between Gandhism and socialism came about 
in an adventitious manner. It was only after 1930 that there was 
an incursion of socialist ideas into the Congress ranks that needed 
recognition, and the association of Gandhism and socialism was an 
attempt at such recognition. Such a recognition, however, demand- 
ed not only an operational adjustment but also an_ ideological 
reconciliation and the latter has left its mark both on Gandhism 
as well as on socialist thinking in India. For, Gandhism and Marx- 
ism, the stem from which socialism sprang, embodied two entirely 
different world-views. 


It is not necessary here to go into a discussion of the funda- 
mentals of Marxism, except to refer to the four principles with which 
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GANDHISM AND SOCIALISM 


Marxism begins its statement of political faith. These are: the 
acceptance of historical determinism as the only valid method for 
the correct interpretation of the totality of human experience; the 
admissibility of the methodology of violence in a revolutionary 
attempt aimed at bringing about structural changes in society; the 
acceptance of an interregnum called the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat controlling the coercive apparatus of the state to stabilize 
the revolution; and finally, the faith in the eventual emergence of 
a stage of statelessness as the summum bonum. 


The four dominant influences on Gandhi’s thought have been 
those of Ruskin, Tolstoy, the Bhagavad Gita and the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount’. From Ruskin Gandhi learnt, if we may so put it, the doctrine 
that the good of the individual is contained in the good of all; that 
all labour, whether performed by a stone-mason or a philosopher, 
is of equal value, being equally socially significant; and that each 
individual, in order to claim the privileges of membership of the 
social group, must perform some physical labour which he termed 
‘bread-labour’. With Ruskin Gandhi firmly believed in the supremacy 
of spiritual values, the essential goodness of human nature, that 
character was a much more significant achievement than anything 
else and that the machine degrades, rather than ennobles, humanity. 
From Tolstoy Gandhi acquired his deep admiration for Christian 
ethics as expressed through the ‘Sermon on the Mount’. Charity, 
compassion, love, these formed the core of his philosophy of life, and 
this love meant the love of God. As he said: ‘I have been a willing 
slave to this most exacting Master for more than half a century. 
His voice has been increasingly audible as the years have rolled by. 
He has never forsaken me even in my darkest hour. He has saved me 
eften against myself and left me not a vestige of independence. The 
greater the surrender to Him, the greater has been my joy.! This 
attitude of love for God and, as its corollary, love for man, became 
the law of his being. All other ideas flowed logically from this 
central concept. For him the ethical consideration was supreme, 
equally valid in religion and social and economic life. He said: ‘True 
economics never militates against the highest ethical standards, just 
as all true ethics worth its name must at the same time be also good 
economics. An economics that inculcates Mammon worship and 


1. Harijan, 5 June 1933. 
2. Young India, 3 September 1922. 
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enables the strong to amass wealth at the expense of the weak is a 
false and dismal science.’3 For Gandhi, then, economic relations, as 
all other human relations, are ethical relations. He always insisted 
on ethical means and for him means and ends were mutually con- 
vertible terms. He spoke of life in a series of dichotomous terms, 
like truth and untruth, non-violence and violence, non-possession and 
possessiveness. 


In his insistence on ethics Gandhi differs markedly from Marx- 
ism. Marxian thought, as it has developed, always speaks of capitalist 
morality and proletarian morality, while for Gandhi morality was a 
single and indivisible corpus of principles applicable to all human 
beings regardless of class affiliations. Property and labour he viewed 
from this central point of ethics and stressed the primacy of the indi- 
vidual. On the basis of this he attempted an essay in the reconstruc- 
tion of society. 


But if Gandhi was uncompromisingly clear about his faith he 
could be perplexingly vague in the use of some of the terms. For 
instance, on several occasions he declared that he was a socialist.4 
‘Socialism’, he said, ‘is a beautiful word and, so far as I am aware, 
in socialism all the members of society are equal—none low, none 
high. In the individual body, the head is not high because it is the 
top of the body nor are the soles of the feet low because they touch 
the earth. Even as members of the individual body are equal so 
are the members of society. This is socialism. 


‘In it, the prince and the peasant, the wealthy and the poor, the 
employer and the employee, are all on the same level. In terms of 
religion, there is no duality in socialism. Itisall unity. . . . Socialism 
begins with the first convert. If there is one such, you can add 
zeros to the one, and the first zero will account for ten and every 
addition will account for ten times the previous number. If however 
the beginner is a zero, in other words no one makes the beginning, 
multiplicity of zeros will also produce zero value.’5 


But Gandhi insisted that he was a socialist of a different genre. 
‘The socialism and communism of the west’, he said, ‘are based on 


3. Harijan, 10 September 1937. 
4. See Tendulkar, Mahatma, VIII, 40. 
5. Ibid., p. 45. 
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GANDHISM AND SOCIALISM 


certain conceptions which are fundamentally different from ours. 
One such conception is their belief in the essential selfishness of 
human nature. I do not subscribe to it, for I know that the essential 
difference between man and the brute is that the former can respond 
to the call of the spirit in him, can rise superior to the passions that 
he owns in common with the brute and, therefore, superior to selfish- 
ness and violence, which belong to the brute nature and not to the 
immortal spirit of man.’6 Gandhi further declared: ‘My funda- 
mental differene with the socialists is well known. I believe in 
conversion of human nature and in striving for it. They do not 
believe in this.? Jawaharlal Nehru says that when Gandhi calls 
himself a ‘socialist, he uses the word in a sense peculiar to himself 
which has little or nothing to do with the economic framework of 
society which goes by the name of socialist. For Gandhi points out 
that “socialism, and more particularly Marxism, because of their asso- 
ciation with violence” are such as to go counter to his creed. The 
very words “class war” breathe conflict and violence and are thus 
repugnant to him. He has also no desire to raise the standards of 
the masses beyond a certain very modest competence, for higher 
standards and leisure may lead to self-indulgence and sin. It is bad 
enough that the handful of the well-to-do are self-indulgent, it would 
be much worse if their numbers were added to. 


‘That outlook is as far removed from the socialistic, or for that 
matter the capitalistic, as anything can be. . . . The promise of 
socialism, therefore, holds no attraction for him, and capitalism is 
only partly tolerable because it circumscribes the evil. He disiikes 
both, but puts up with the latter for the present as a lesser evil and 
as something which exists and of which he has to take congnizance.’8 


Thus while Gandhi shares the socialist abhorrence of exploitation 
and social injustice, his differences with socialism are equally pro- 
found. While Marxism views history in terms of classes in conflict 
Gandhi views it as a ceaseless growth, an ‘unfoldment in terms of 
spirituality’® This is poles apart from the Marxist dialectic. If the 
Marxist accepts violence as a part of revolutionary changes, to 
Gandhi nothing is worth while, not even socialism, if it is based on 


Amrit Bazar Patrika, § February 1934. 
Tendulkar, op. cit. V, 114. 

Nehru on Gandhi, p. 94-96. 

Young India, 16 September 1926. 
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violence. Where the Marxist says that class-war is not only inevit- 
able but desirable in certain contexts, Gandhi declares that ‘class- 
war is foreign to the essential genius of India, which is capable of 
evolving communism on the fundamental rights of all, on equal 
justice. The Ramrajya of my dreams ensures the rights alike of 
prince and pauper.’10 Gandhi accused the conventional revolutionary 
parties and trade unions of ‘trying to become capitalists themselves 
by destroying the capitalists rather than sterilizing capital’.!! He 
never subscribed to the Marxist contention that capitalists and land- 
lords were ‘exploiters by an inherent necessity, or that there is a 
basic or irreconcilable antagonism between their interests and those 
of the masses’.!2 In his view the setting up of one class against 
another was not only unnecessary but also immoral. He supported 
the plea for equal distribution of wealth but added that if this was 
not possible then there should be at least equitable distribution. In 
his opinion ‘capital as such is not evil; it is its-wrong use that is evil. 
Capital in some form or other will always be needed.’13 He argued 
that ‘all men do not have the same ability but a just social order 
should ensure that there is equal opportunity for all’.14 


Gandhi’s theory of trusteeship is the most significant departure 
from Marxian economic thinking. Gandhi exhorted the owners of 
capital to look upon themselves as trustees of the people for the 
property in their care. They must not think in terms of rights of 
absolute ownership over the instruments of production and should 
draw from them only as much as was needed for their living, re- 
turning the rest to society. In this way he sought not to destroy 
the capitalist but to destroy capitalism.15 He held that the produc- 
tion of wealth is a cooperative process involving the contribution 
of labour, capital and management, and all these, according to him, 
stand in relation to one another on the basis of an equality of status. 
If the capitalist uses the power of his wealth for social control, 
labour may also use its own power, that of saying ‘No’ in unity and 
strength to the capitalist who is out to exploit. In place of vertical 
class divisions Gandhi argued in favour of horizontal groupings, as 


10. Amrit Bazar Patrika, 8 February 1934. 

11. See N. K. Bose, Selections from Gandhi, p. 87. 
12. Amrit Bazar Patrika, 8 March 1934. 

13. Harijan, 28 July 1949. 

14. Young India, 28 November 1911. 

15. Young India, 26 November 1931. 
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GANDHISM AND SOCIALISM 


implied in his interpretation of the theory of varna, or occupational 
divisions, without any hierarchy of power or prestige associated 
with them. 


Gandhi also significantly differed from the socialist in his view 
of the state and its role in social and economic change. While the 
Marxists argue that the working class should capture the levers of 
state power to turn the apparatus against the capital-owning classes, 
Gandhi turns away from the state. Philosophically he calls himself 
an enlightened anarchist. He favours the maximum decentralization 
of power through a plurality of institutions effectively sharing power 
with the state. He says: ‘The end to be sought is human happiness 
combined with full mental and moral growth. I use the adjective 
“moral” as synonymous with spiritual. This end can be achieved 
under decentralization. Centralization as a system is inconsistent 
with the non-violent structure of society.16 He amplified this by 
saying: ‘What I would personally prefer would be not a centralization 
of power in the hands of the state but an extension of the sense of 
trusteeship; as, in my opinion, the violence of private ownership is 
less injurious than the violence of the state. However, if it is un- 
avoidable I would support a minimum of state-ownership.’!7 For 
Gandhi the state represents violence in a concentrated and organized 
form. The individual has a soul and a conscience, but the state is a 
soulless machine which can never be weaned from the violence to 
which it owes its very existence.18 And consequently he looks upon 
any ‘increase in the power of the State with the greatest fear because, 
although apparently doing good by minimizing exploitation, it does 
the greatest harm to mankind by destroying individuality which lies 
at the root of all progress.”19 And therefore, if the state is used as 
an instrument for the ending of capitalism through organized violence 
it is bound to perpetuate this violence in new forms. For Gandhi 
self-government meant a ‘continuous effort to be independent of go- 
vernmental control’20 leading to the establishment of the ‘sovereignty 
of the people based on pure moral authority’.2!_ Real freedom, then, 
means ‘not the acquisition of authority by a few but the acquisition 


16. Harijan, 18 January 1942. 
17. See Bose, op. cit., p. 42. 
18. Ibid., p. 159. 

19. Ibid., p. 42. 

20. Young India, 8 June 1925. 
Harijan, 1 February 1937. 
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of the capacity by all to resist authority when abused’.22 Gandhi 
admits that the ideal state of his conception is well-nigh an impossi- 
bility and quotes with obvious approval Thoreau’s dictum that ‘that 
government is best which governs the least’.23 


Gandhi envisages, as an ideal State, a ‘stateless’ democracy which 
works through small autonomous village republics. He argued 
against large-scale industrialization and decried the craze for machi- 
nery. He recommended as an ideal an economy of subsistence based 
on the spinning wheel under which the instruments of production 
would be universally owned.24 According to him the ‘economic con- 
stitution of India and, for the matter of that, the world, should be 
such that no one under it should suffer from want of food and cloth- 
ing. In other words everybody should be able to get sufficient work 
to enable him to make the two ends meet. And this ideal can be 
universally realized only if the means of production of the elementary 
necessaries of life remain in the control of the masses. These should 
be freely available to all, as God’s air and water are or ought to be; 
they should not be made a vehicle of traffic for the exploitation of 
others. Their monopolization by any country, nation or group of 
persons would be unjust.’25 His socialism, he asserts, is that which 
is handed down by the ancients when they said: ‘All land belongs to 
God, where then is the boundary line? Man is the maker of that 
line and he can, therefore, unmake it.’26 This socialism, therefore, 
is something quite different from the social-economic theory pro- 
pounded by Marx. Gandhi equates his socialism with truth, non- 
violence, bread-labour, voluntary cooperation and an agricultural 
rural civilization based on handicrafts. He points out that he is not 
against the machine as such, as he says that he does ‘visualize electri- 
city, ship-building, iron-works, machine-making and the like existing 
side by side with village handicrafts. But the order of dependence 
will be reversed. Hitherto, industrialization has been so planned as 
to destroy the villages and village crafts.’ And finally he declares: 
‘I do not share the socialist belief that centralization of the neces- 
saries of life will conduce to the common welfare, when the centralized 
industries are planned and owned by the state.’27 

22. Young India, 29 January 1925. 
23. Young India, 2 July 1931. 

24. Harijan, 10 December 1938. 

25. Young India, 15 November 1928. 


26. Tendulkar, op. cit., IV, p. 140. 
27. Ibid., V, p. 277. 
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GANDHISM AND SOCIALISM 


Such, then, are Gandhi’s views on the reorganization of the 
social and economic life of the people. He calls these socialistic, but 
there are more of incompatibilities than affinities between Gandhism 
and Marxism. Whereas Marxism insists on accepting dialetical 
materialism as the sole instrument for the correct interpretation of 
man’s history, Gandhi’s view of human history is essenialy spiritual. 
Where Marxism speaks of class-war, Gandhi argues in terms of a 
new interpretation of the varna system. Marxism stresses its role 
as a movement aimed at social revolution resulting in a violent over- 
throw of the property-owning classes and their state; Gandhi pleads 
for conciliation and trusteeship. It is only in the last premise, con- 
cerning the ultimate ideal of ‘statelessness’, that Marxism and Gan- 
dhism show a surface similarity. The Marxist ‘stateless’ state can 
arise only after the dictatorship of the proletariat has succeeded in 
completely liquidating all opposition. Gandhi, on the other hand, 
speaks of village republics based on handicrafts and decentralization 
of power. 


It is clear that the framework and substance of Gandhi’s ideas 
are Utopian, in the best sense of the term. Like the Marxists, Gandhi 
too is dissatisfied with the world and hence the starting point for 
both is identical. But the common ground is restricted to the start- 
ing point alone. From that point onwards the two thought-systems 
wend their separate ways, though both of them share a certain 
common social idealism calling for justice in the affairs of men. 
Gandhi’s system may be described as ‘ethical socialism’, for in his 
view man is first an ethical being and a socialist afterwards. His 
understanding of society is in terms of the ‘ethical man’ rather than 
of the ‘economic man’. For Gandhi, probably, the true socialist is 
embodied in the ideal of the sthitaprajna, of which the Gita gives 
such an eloquent description, or the arhat of which the Buddhist 
books so constantly speak. If Marxism is the child of the Industrial 
Revolution, Gandhism can be understood only in the context of 
certain basic spiritual premises of Indian history. Machiavelli, Marx 
and Gandhi indicate distinct phases of a complex evolution of political 
thought in the world influenced by three continent-shaking revolu- 
tions, the commercial, industrial and colonial. Gandhi seems to open 
a new dimension in political thinking by his insistence on ethicalizing 
politics where Marxism politicalizes ethics. 
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Reducing Self to Zero 


MARIE B. BYLES 


Gandhi was my ‘guru’. During the years I metaphorically sat at 
his feet, I confidently looked forward to the day I should meet him 
in the flesh. But when duty to parents ended with their deaths, he 
too was dead; and when at length I reached Sevagram, I could only 
swallow a choking feeling as I sat beside the empty pallet in his 
kuti there. 


But it was not Gandhi himself, not his personality, that won such 
love and devotion in places far distant from India. It was because 
through him there flowed the spirit of truth and love unimpeded by 
his personality, so that his personality was only a vehicle. He wielded 
the tremendous power he did simply because he had reduced self to 
zero—to use his favourite expression. 


It is very wonderful and inspiring to read in Gandhi Marg of the 
effect on various people of this spirit of truth and love flowing un- 
hindered through this selfless man. But the danger is that we may 
stop at the worship of the man instead of reducing our own selves 
to zero. That Gandhi should become deified is inevitable—such is the 
way of history and especially the way of Hinduism. It is also pro- 
bable that Gandhi Marg will unconsciously assist the process of 
deification. But is it too much to hope that we may sometimes shut 
out the picture of the man, Gandhi, and look beyond to truth? 


In the grey dawn, on the anniversary of Gandhi’s death in 1954, 
the inhabitants of Sevagram gathered in front of his kuti chanting 
his favourite sacred songs. Among the grand sonorous kirtans, the 
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REDUCING SELF TO ZERO 


handful of Europeans sang, ‘When I survey the wondrous cross’. It 
sounded rather pretty-pretty in the midst of those glorious Indian 
chants, and it was a hymn which, as a Unitarian born and bred, I had 
never iiked. But, as they sang it, it suddenly flashed upon me, why 
it was one of Gandhi’s favourites. It epitomizes complete and utter 
self-abnegation, and paints the picture of one who regarded neither 
physical pain, nor moral obliquy, nor even desertion by God. 


When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count as loss, 

And pour contempt on all my pride. 


Christians have worshipped that symbol of self-sacrifice, and in- 
vented the doctrine of vicarious redemption, and in so doing they 
have generally forgotten that it is the crucifixion of the son-of-man 
within each one of them that is demanded, and that without this the 
worship of the symbol is useless. It is only by the actual sacrifice of 
earthly joys, not by the symbolic sacrifice, that liberation from suffer- 
ing and eternal joy may be found. Anatta, selflessness, the ending of 
the sense of ‘I’ and ‘mine’, is also the central teaching of 
the Buddha. But Buddhists, too, have evaded the issue; in their 
case they have evaded it by inventing the doctrine that men have no 
souls or selves; if men have no selves, or souls, then the idea is that 
the sacrifice of self is not called for. It is because sacrifice of self is 
not easy that the altars of many religions have run red with the blood 
of the beasts sacrificed as the symbol to avoid the sacrifice of the 
reality. In India the altars of Kali still testifv to this easy evasion 
of the necessity for self-sacrifice. How will Gandhists evade the same 
issue? It remains to be seen. 


But in whatever manner the disciples of Gandhi evade the neces- 
sity for following his example of reducing self to zero, there will 
always be among them, as among Christians, Buddhists and Hindus, 
those who look behind the human God and strive instead to follow 
the example of the man. Would it not be wonderful if Gandhi Marg 
could be the medium for mutual help in the quest for truth through 
self-abneeation, rather than for the adoration of Mahatma Gandhi? 





Differing Values 




























MILLIE GRAHAM POLAK 


The asram that Gandhi established at Ahmedabad was on the most 
austere and simple lines. No luxuries of any kind were permitted. 
It was similar to the one he had had at Tolstoy Farm in South Africa, 
but on more spartan lines even than that. Each one that he had 
called into being had less and less of the things that most of us 
consider necessary for daily life. 


But Gandhi was not concerned with things, only in so far as they 
served the work the spirit urged him to do. Ba (as she was then 
called), as a dutiful Indian wife, did all she felt called upon to do to 
follow and support her husband in his work. But sometimes she did 
wish that she possessed a few more things that would bring a greater 
convenience into her daily life and its round of work. 


One day a fairly wealthy businessman called on Gandhi and went 
over the asram. Seeing the spartan simplicity of life lived there, he 
left a small sum of money as a gift to Ba, to buy a few near-necessities 
such as kitchen-ware, etc. When Gandhi got to hear of it, as he did 
very soon, he became full of distress, for this broke the rule of the 
asram and placed him in a very difficult position. For his wife to 
have digressed from the path was most painful. He called the little 
community together and, explaining what had happened, reprimanded 
Ba before the assembled group, and received the money back in full, 
not any of it having been spent. 


Very soon after this incident, Sarojini Naidu (the famous Indian 
poetess), though always a critic yet a warm admirer of Gandhi and 
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his work, came to the asram and visited Ba, without attempting to 
see Gandhi or send a message to him. Mrs Naidu was a very colours 
ful woman, of strong personality and charm. Very soon Gandhi, 
having learnt that she was in the asram, sent for her. She sent back 
a message to say that she had come to see Ba and not to see him. He 
knew at once that this was meant as a rebuff to him for his consider- 
ed humiliation of Ba in public, so he did not press the matter. 


To many, this reproof to him was justified; but those who knew 
Gandhi realised that he could not have behaved differently. Ba, in 
addition to being his wife, was a member of a community that had 
agreed to observe and serve certain principles. How then could he 
allow her to break the rules, even though she was his wife and the 
things she would have purchased would have not been for herself 
but for the community? 


Always in such conditions one’s sympathies became divided. 
From the human standpoint, they went to Ba. From the deeper 
standpoint, based on spiritual values, one recognised that Gandhi 
was seeking to live by the spirit; and though it must have been most 
painful for him to take the stand he did, and publicly to hurt the 
woman he was normally expected to protect, yet he had to do the 
thing he did and, if any unhappy consequences arose, abide by them. 


GANDHI ON SELF-ABNEGATION 


Not until we have reduced ourselves to nothing- 
ness can we conquer the evil in us. God demands 
nothing less than complete self-surrender as the 
price for the only real freedom that is worth 
having. And when a man thus loses himself, he 
immediately finds himself in the service of all 
that lives. It becomes his delight and his recre- 
ation. He is a new man never weary of spending 
himself in the service of God’s creation. 
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